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Best Wishes for the New Year. 


OUR days ago 
every one was 
wishing every 
one else “A 
happy New- 
Year.” Letter- 
carriers were 

staggering under the weight 
of bags in which the ordinary 
modicum of regular corre- 
spondence was almost swamped 
amid the heaps of envelopes 
conveying hundreds of thou- 
sands of cards, all representing 
different methods of expres- 
sing the same wish, through 
the medium ‘of verse not quite immortal, and 
with various embellishments of colour and 
gilding, figures and flowers. We are necessarily 
therefore a few days behind-hand in repeating 
the same good wish to all our readers; nor do 
we accompany its expression with any gauds 
of gilding and colouring overlaying our sober 
page. For the first deficiency the calendar 
alone is to blame; 
The fault, dear readers, is not in ourselves, 
Bat in the stars—— 
that four days of 1878 have elapsed before our 
usual opportunity of speech has come round; 
and as to the second, our part has mostly been 
to tell a plain, unvarnished tale, depending for 
its interest on trustworthiness in regard to fact 
and soundness in regard to theory, and often 
necessarily dealing with subjects which, how- 


ever important in their bearing on public wel- | 


fare, are hardly adapted for an ornamental 
setting. 

Which remark, perhaps, may fitly preface the 
only special observation we have here to make 
in regard to our future course. Generally, we 
may say thai the Builder is prepared to hold by 
the principles and method which have governed 
its conduct as a journal from its commence- 
ment, and that the coming year will find us, we 
trust, carrying on the work we have set our- 
selves with no abatement of zeal or energy ; and 
of the nature of that work, and the manner in 
which it has been carried on, all our readers can 
judge for themselves. But perhaps we may 
take the opportunity further to observe, that 
if there is less space devoted in our pages to 








what it is the fashion to consider pre-eminently 
the wsthetic side of professional work than 
some enthusiasts would be satisfied with; if we 
pay greater attention to questions regarding the 
healthy and economic conditions of building than 
to the latest artistic fashions in furniture and 
decoration; this perverseness is the result of 
conviction and principle, not of carelessness as 
to what is going on. To everything, indeed, 
that concerns the artistic side of architecture 
proper, as the art of building with expression, 
whether in regard to the past or the present of 
architecture, we have always attached its full 
value,—always been forward to discuss and to 
illustrate it. But it is one thing to do this,— 
to recognise and endeavour to illustrate the 
principles and motives which lie at the root of 
all great architectural work; it is quite another 
thing to render our journal a medium for reflect- 
ing and coquetting with all the passing fashions, 
all the pensées fugitives, now more rife and more 
rapid in succession than ever, in regard to what 
society chooses in this or that decade to consider 
as essential to “good taste.’ These modern 
fancies for the reproduction of art of other times 
and other nations are not, perhaps, altogether 
bad, any more than they are altogether good. 
It may be that to care about having your houses 
and your rooms in some exotic or antiquated style, 
if it be a good and picturesque style in itself, is 
better than to have them absolutely ugly or in 
no style at all; though it must be confessed 
that there is something also to be said in favour 
of reality and honesty of purpose even when 
unaccompanied by “ the esthetic.” But, at all 


| events, it is not our province to court the appro- 


bation and sympathy of “ Sir Visto”: still less 
to adopt a view of the work and position of an 
architect which would bring him to the level 
only of a kind of superior class of upholsterer ; 
a position which members of the esthetic 
clique of the profession seem absolutely to court 
and to pride themselves on: so much so that 
we heard of a decorative architect coming to a 
more practical brother for information as to 
some every-day point in regard to drainage, 
with the remark, “I don’t know anything 
about it myself, and I don’t want to know.” 
It would, we imagine, have been small comfort 
to the persons who might inhabit this gentle- 
man’s houses if he had provided them with 
hangings and wall-papers in perfect taste, ac- 
companied with the chance or probability of 


| 





some of them dying of fever from the effects 
of sewer gas: and these persons who “don’t 
want ,.to know” should keep a shop for 
“artistic” upholstery, and give up the name 
of architect or “ chief builder” at once. ‘‘ Then, 
do we wish to make drainage the basis of 
architecture?” By no means, in that literal 
and restricted sense. But we do wish to dwell 
upon the fact,—to reiterate it until it is 
acknowledged,—that the basis of architecture 
is practical and not sentimental; that in the 
first instance it is and must be, if it is to have 
any truth and reality in it, the effort to meet 
satisfactorily the increasingly difficult problem 
of realising the best conditions for healthy 
and happy life in towns, since in towns 
we must live; that “healthy” comes be- 
fore “happy,” as its necessary condition; 
and that in like manner sanitary building 
comes before beautiful building, and a fortiori 
before upholstery; and that the true 
and real basis for that originality in modern 
architecture which is so much cried after, lies 
in finding first the best practical conditions of 
building, and then superinducing upon them the 
best and most interesting architectural expres- 
sion of which they are capable, and which will 
in that case be likely to be original and true, 
because it will be, what all real styles of archi- 
tecture have been, the expression of the real 
building wants and building necessities of the 
day. To adopt styles and fancies in window- 
dressings and furniture, and call them “taste” 
(though such fancies, as indicating a movement 
of society, may not be without their interest), 
is to put the cart before the horse. This is 
what the people do who “ do not want to know” 
they are at present a large class, outside as well 
as inside the profession, and our business is to 
see that they shall know. 

And we shall hardly be wandering from the 
same subject if we give to this principle of the 
useful before the beautiful a rather wider appli- 
cation also. As in the single building, be it 
college or mansion, suitability and healthfulness 
in regard to plan, and site, and use of material, 
form the basis of everything else ; so also in the 
architectural expression of the life of the com- 
munity at large. It is working at the wrong 
end to cry out for fine buildings and sculptured 
and mosaic decorations here and there, in the 
wealthier parts of a city especially, unless the 
same attention is being paid to the improvement 
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of the mass of dwellings, both in their suita- 
bility and pleasantness for human habitation, 
taken in detail, and in their architectural 
graciousness when considered en masse. No 
doubt it may be said that while the people have, 
and apparently can have, no pleasure and no 
beauty in their homes, it is something to give 
them fine buildings and great monumental 
works to look at, by way of giving them an 
impression of something better and more in- 
spiriting than the neighbourhoods in which they 
live can furnish them ; and there is much reason 
in this way of putting it. Only practically, we 
fear, it will be found that the people do not 
appreciate these means of escaping from the 
commonplaces (and worse) of their surroundings 
so much as is sometimes supposed. For ex- 
ample, it may be said that the Westminster 
Palace is a great national work, a great 
ornament of London, open to the view of 
all classes alike,—something to gaze at with 
admiration,—and, as such, a boon worth paying 
for from the most philanthropic point of view : 
and to many it is this. But, per contra, we 
heard not long ago, from an informant who had 
every means of being sure of his facts, that, on 
the occasion of some popular procession to the 
House some little time since, many men who 
joined in this, and had lived all their lives about 
three miles east of Westminster, saw the great 
building for the first and perhaps only time in 
their lives on that occasion. That one fact will 
give to some a new idea of the state of isola- 
tion in which a great portion of London lives in 
regard to any architectural splendours in the 
more favoured regions of the great city. There 
is much architecture for the few going on; but 
where is the architecture for the many? That 
is the problem awaiting solution, and it is not 
too much to say that it would be a greater work 
for modern architecture to render the ordinary 
street dwellings of our towns healthy and 
pleasant to the sense of fitness and thence of 
beauty, than to rebuild, if we could, all the 
monuments of Medieval church architecture 
in their pristine beauty and grandeur. 

And so, if we endeavour to put our best 
wishes for the New Year into more definite 
shape, we may extend them rather further than 
mere wishes of success to our professional 
readers, having in view not only the ultra-pro- 
fessional extent of our circulation, but also the 
wide-bearing of the motto which has so long 
stood on our title-page, and which claims for the 
word build such a far wider meaning than relates 
to the mere putting together of bricks and 
mortar. Not that we would by any means 
overlook the lesser and more personal part of 
our good wishes. We heartily wish our pro- 
fessional friends increased occupation for their 
talents, and that they may find clients educated 
and liberal-minded in their ideas, and with good 
balances at their bankers. And we wish such 
clients may find architects who will ably carry 
out their wishes to a complete success ; and that 
those clients whom Providence has made stupid, 
and who want they know not what, will find 
architects who will tell them what they want 
and produce it for them, even as Joseph inter- 
preted Pharaoh’s dream ; a part, by the way, 
that an architect is so often called upon to act, 
that one might think Joseph should be a more 
suitable patron saint of the profession than 
Thomas, who, we believe, holds that responsible 
post, for reasons best known to “ hierarchists.” 
But more than all this do we wish to see the 
application of architecture to the needs of 
modern life put on a firmer basis ; to see an aim 
recognised of more lasting and practical im- 
portance than the mere mimicry of passed-away 
fashions of building or furnishing; to see the 
profession practised in relation to the good and 
enjoyment of the people at large, rather than of 
a comparatively few “ persons of taste ” or eccle- 
siastical revivers (though these last, we think, 
are coming near to the end of their tether). 
The passing of the “ Artisans’ Dwellings Act” 
has been a step in this direction, but pro- 
gress is very slow, and the work to be done 
is enormous in its extent and importance. We 
wish, too, to the two classes of building opera- 
tives, if we may use the term with a more 
general application than usual, the contractors 
and the manual labourers, who are now in such 
unfortunate opposition to one another, the 
temper and wisdom to take the right and philo- 
sophic way out of their dissensions, by a calm 
consideration of what the circumstances of trade 
really render possible for either side, instead of 
maintaining an attitude of drawn swords and “no 
surrender,” which may look very heroic in a 
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certain sense, but is certainly very injurious to 
the interests of both, and to the community at 
large. An arrangement should be come to at 
once ;~not to-morrow, but to-day. We wish 
London, and other places which are in similar 
difficulties, a speedy solution of the question 
where they are to find water to drink. We 
wish the Metropolitan Board of Works a keener 
sense of its duties and responsibilities, or else a 
despotic head to enforce a quicker and more 
efficient performance of them. We wish the 
obelisk a safe landing and a suitable position. 
We wish to see a Southern Embankment to the 
Thames commenced: and we particularly wish 
some physicist would tell us what to do with 
our sewage,—if our own view, irrigation, is not 
always the right one. We might go on wishing 
for some time ; but we content ourselves with 
calling to mind some of the things that most 
want doing, that have been most neglected and 
postponed, and most blundered over; and we 
wish the coming year may find some people 
taking profit from the lessons and reminders of 
the past in regard to some of these matters, and 
that the new year may at least improve on the 
doing of his predecessor, conjuring him thereto 
in the form of incantation left us by Burns :— 
** O Seventy-eight, thou’s but a bairn, 
An’ no owre auld, I hope, to learn ! 


Thou beardless boy, I pray tak’ care, 
Thou now hast got thy daddy’s chair ; 
* * * * * * * 


Be sure ye follow out the plan 
Nae waur than he did, honest man ! 
As muckle better as you can,” 








REPLY OF THE METROPOLITAN BOARD 
TO THE CHARGE OF POLLUTING 
THE THAMES. 


Sir JosEpH Bazaertre claims a victory over 
Capt. Calver, with regard to a hasty statement 
of the gallant officer, of which the Engineer to 
the Board of Works naturally makes the most. 
It is of great importance that the attention of 
the public should not be drawn away to any 
bye-issues from the vital points of the question 
of the safety of the Thames. Tactics of that 
nature are ordinary, and are well understood by 
tacticians. Their value consists in the fact 
that they are not usually understood by the 
public at large. A man may be very feeble, 
very ignorant, and very prone to magnify 
trifles, and yet may be the means of bringing 
before the public a question of imperial weight. 
The relief of an ancient capital from the pressure 
of famine by the occurrence of a sudden panic 
among the besieging army, was none the less 
welcome to the beleaguered and starved garrison 
from the fact that the first intelligence of the 
welcome change was brought by two lepers. 
We refer to such a case as this, not as being in 
any way analogous to the present, but as an 
outside instance of the truth that to disparage 
a witness on certain points, or even on material 
points, is one thing ; to overthrow the main gist 
of his evidence is another. And even beyond 
this, such disparagement should rather show 
the need for further, and exhaustive, examina- 
tion of the case, than have the result of con- 
firming the position on which the evidence was 
calculated to throw a doubt. 

We can speak with the more impartiality in 
this matter, because we made no use of those 
figures which Sir Joseph Bazalgette now im- 
pugns, but relied on calculations of our own, 
drawn from independent and reliable sources. It 
would thus be far more to the point for Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette to direct his attention to the argu- 
ments of the Builder, than for him to criticise 
statements instead of weighing facts. Mr. 
Mechi’s intervention in the matter at the present 
stage, highly as that gentleman must -be 
respected for his agricultural example, is also 
somewhat to be regretted, in so far as it tends 
to divert the public attention from the main 
and central facts. 

Sir Joseph Bazalgette now estimates the solid 
contents of the sewage discharged into the 
Thames at Crossness at 89,063 tons per 
annum. Our own figures (p. 1261, vol. xxxv.) 
were 90,000 tons; showing a very close 
accord with Sir Joseph, although made from 
independent data. Reverting to those original 
figures which are thus satisfactorily verified, 
we find that they gave the result that the 
solid elements of the sewage of three mil- 
lions of people amount in a day to 262 tons. 
To this has to be added the further quan- 
tity of 20°28 tons of soluble salts or other 
ponderable chemical substances. The minimum 





flow of the Thames has been taken at 380 
millions of gallons in a day. The mean summer 
flow is estimated at about 440 millions of gallons 
per diem. This mean is of course raised, as an 
average, by the occurrence of floods. But floods, 
as a rule, bring down far more débris and 
accumulations of all kinds than occur in the 
usual contents of a river. In the case of a city, 
a very large quantity of organic matter is 
brought down by floods. Thames is far fouler to 
the eye in flood time than at any other. It will 
therefore, be unwise to regard the flood volume 
of the Thames as a figure which proportionately 
increases the average daily mean, when it is a 
question of purity. From 400 to 500 million 
gallons per diem is the utmost that can be taken 
with safety as representing the mean flow of 
the Thames; although it has to be borne in 
mind that the difference between flood and 
summer flow is about the ratio of 4 to 14. 

Four hundred and forty millions of gallons is 
two millions of métric tons of water. We have 
seen that from the sewage of three millions of 
people we obtain a certain definite quantitative 
result, as to which we are at one with Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette. If we take the present population 
at the figures given by the Registrar-General 
for the 698 miles of ‘“‘ Greater London,” we have 
upwards of four millions and a quarter of souls, — 
or more than a sixth of the total number of 
Englishmen residing at home. The proportionate 
contributions of solid matter, insoluble and 
soluble, derived from this population, amount to 
371 tons of the former, and 28 tons of the latter, 
per diem. This, of course, is independent of 
any of the products of cleansing, ccoking, manu- 
facture, horse traffic, animal refuse of any 
kind,—in fact, of all the obnoxious products of 
the ordinary routine of civilised life with the 
exception of those arising from the process of 
digestion. But of the former elements alone we 
find that 371 tons of suspended, and 28 tons of 
dissolved, obnoxious matter are daily thrown 
into two million tons of water. This is equal to 
one part in 5,350 of the former, and to one part 
in 71,000 of the latter. 

The definitions given by the River Pollution 
Commission of 1870 as to what is to be 
deemed pollution of water condemn as con- 
taminated,—(1) any liquid containing in sus- 
pension more than one part by weight of dry 
organic matter, or more than three parts by 
weight of dry mineral matter, in 100,000 parts 
by weight of liquid; and (2) any liquid con- 
taining in solution more than two parts by 
weight of organic carbon, or three parts by 
weight of organic nitrogen in 100,000 parts by 
weight of liquid. If we take these limits as 
present in the same liquid, and add together the 
three parts of mineral matter, one of organic 
matter, two of carbon, and three of nitrogen, 
we have a total amount of these foreign ele- 
ments of nine parts in 100,000, or of one part 
in 11,111 by weight of water, stated as the 
utmost permissible in water that is to be 
regarded as uncontaminated. 

But if we add together in the same way the 
suspended and dissolved foreign elements which 
we have seen to be contributed daily to the 
Thames from the result of the daily food of the 
inhabitants of Greater London, we find one part 
of foreign matter must be present in every 
5,000 parts of water. Thus the steady daily 
pollution of the Thames by the discharge of the 
metropolitan sewage is equal tq two and a fifth 
times the admixture of foreign matter which 
the River Pollution Commission have declared 
to be the limit of safety. : 

It may be urged, perhaps, that the entire 
sewage of Greater London is not yet thrown into 
the Thames, and that to this extent our figures 
are exaggerated. But we reply that our inquiry 
relates not only to what is the case to-day, but 
also to what will be the case five, ten, or a 
hundred years hence. We are dealing, not with 
isolated facts, but with the outcome of a system. 
The system which we arraign as pestilential is 
that of the discharge into our great river of the 
crude sewage of the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis. If there be a portion of that large 
area of 698 square miles which is not yet 
drained into the river, such a fact constitutes 
only a temporary exception to the general 
rule. The Board of Works contemplate that 
such drainage shall, sooner or later, take 
place. Unless the system be radically altered, 
when the amount of pollution we have,indi- 
cated will occur is a question of time alone. 
If we consider 34 instead of 44 millions of 
people to be at present accommodated, we still 
find that the daily pollution is nearly twice 
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that allowed to the residents on the bank of 
any_other river. It is not a question of two or 
three grains more or less per ton of water. It 
is the broad fact that arate of pollution already 
denounced as dangerous will increase under the 
present order of things, with the normal increase 
of the metropolis, with which we have to deal. 
And it is not our intention to allow the public 
attention to be diverted by any side issue from 
that main and alarming fact. 

This matter is not to be disposed of by a 
jaunty air. It is not to be treated as a subject 
decided on once for all, as to which the door is 
shut with reference to any new evidence. The 
real gravity of the case is not diminished by the 
fact that any misstatements have been made in 
the report to the Conservators of the Thames. We 
regard the action of that body as of great im- 
portance, not because the Conservators, or their 
hydrographer, have more pertinent and reliable 
information as to the gist of the case than we 
have ourselves been able to bring before the 
public, but for a reason of quite another order. 
The Metropolitan Board is the most powerful 
body connected with the local government of 
London. For good or for evil they have adopted 
a certain plan; and not only so, but have put 
their foot down, so as to refuse any modification 
of that plan. Against a body of this kind, that 
has dealt with many millions of public money, 
and that has recently shown, by the express 
declaration of its members, that it is not afraid 
of expense, when the question is of many 
millions more, it is hard for any voice to be 
uplifted with utility. The plainest scientific 
truths may be urged, but experience shows that 
they will be treated with scant respect; and 
either met. by absolute silence, or shelved by the 
introduction of aside issue. But with the Con- 
servators of the Thames this will not do. That 
body of men may be met, and, no doubt, 
will be met, with the most determined resistance 
by the Board of Works. But there will be, at 
all events, an opposition. There will be a fight 
before Parliament. There will be evidence 
brought before the public that those who dread 
the continued and aggravated pollution of the 
Thames have at least the mass of scientific 
evidence and the judgment of Royal Com. 
missions, on their side. As to the proper 
function of the Conservators, the protection 
of the channel of the Thames, we intimated 
in a former article (p. 1262, vol. xxxv.) that 
the physical, or, rather, mechanical, part 
of the subject was not of a magnitude to 
oppress a great commercial city. We may 
accept the whole of the two first paragraphs 
of Sir J. Bazalgette’s letter in the Times of 
December 28th, without having to modify a 
single word that we have written on the subject, 
in either our present or our former article. We 
have simply to call attention to the fact that 
Sir J. Bazalgette deals with only one specified 
portion of the solid matters thrown into the 
Thames by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
as to which his figures verify our own. That 
180,000 tons per annum should be substituted 
for 1,425,000 tons per annum does not concern 
us. Nor does it, so far as we see, much concern 
the real question before the public, which is, not 
the greater or less amount of dredging which 
the metropolitan nuisances will impose on the 
guardians of the river, but the slow, steady, and 
certain poisoning of the Thames and of those 
who dwell on its banks or drink its waters. 

Mr. Mechi’s intervention in the matter has 
again afforded to Sir J. Bazalgette an oppor- 
tunity to show himself in the right. Two distinct 
questions have now to be decided. First, is the 
present convenient and inexpensive way of deal- 
ing with the sewage of London safe? Looking to 
the future, is it practicable? Will its effect, 
unless modified, be pernicious to the health of 
the metropolis ?—pernicious in a mode that may 
at any time, and must at some time, prove fatally 
calamitous? To that question, if any reliance 
is to be placed on the reports of the Royal Com- 
mission on River Pollution, there can be but 
one reply. But the great point is to obtain that 
reply.. This is the question now to settle. Next 
will come the second question,—If the present 
mode will, sooner or later, become intolerable, 
what is tobe done? As tothis, after long study 
of what has been thought, written, and done 
on the subject, we are not unprepared with a 
reply. Of this, however, it is not yet the time 
to speak. But to urge, before the crucial ques- 
tion is settled, the old arguments of “ ruinous 
expenditure” and “national suicide,” is only to 
give an easy triumph to the counsel for the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. Sir J. Bazal- 





gette stands on invincible ground when he says 
“The Local Government Report of last year 
thus sums up and epitomises all existing expe- 
rience up to that time: ‘We may again repeat 
that no chemical or other treatment of town 
sewage with which we are acquainted is a com- 
mercial success.’ ” 

It is somewhat unfortunate that this question 
should come upon the tapis at the present 
moment. The imperfections of the water 
supply of London form a constantly-recurring 
subject for public complaint, and for private 
speculation as to methods of redress. The 
Metropolitan Board has at length made an 
effort to grapple with this subject. With 
regard to the specific plan suggested to, and 
adopted by, the Board, we were unable to give 
it our support. But it by no means follows 
that matters can be left as they now are. And 
the worst of the affair is, that the movement on 
the part of the Board which has received so 
very divided a support from the members of 
that body, and which the publication of the 
report to the Conservators of the Thames can- 
not fail still further to paralyse, seems to have 
had no effect at present but that of stirring up 
some of the water companies to make the most 
hay that they can before their sun sets. Com- 
plaints of bad service and of doubled rates have 
been part of the Christmas fare of the inhabi- 
tants of important districts of London,—com- 
plaints which apparently might have been 
addressed to the man-in-the-moon with as good 
effect as to the water dispensers, or non- 
dispensers. If any check or hesitation on the 
part of the Board of Works had the effect of 
inducing the water companies to do their best 
to set their houses really in order, the case 
would be different. But if the policy adopted 
consist in the argument that as the property of 
the companies is sure to be expropriated, sooner 
or later, the great thing is to swell its apparent 
value, and thus to raise the price by-and-by 
to be enforced, the water companies will be 
putting themselves in direct opposition to the 
interests of London. There is but too much 
ground to fear that this is the case. But if we 
regret, as we do regret, for sound reasons, that 
the question of the efficacy and sound prin- 
ciple of the Metropolitan drainage works should 
now be raised, it is not because it is raised too 
early, but because it has not been brought 
forward early enough. It is a question that 
cannot be allowed to slumber for the sole 
reason that its discussion may discredit the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. Questionable as 
is the excellence of the present water supply, 
and urgent as are the demands of parts of 
London for improvement, the matter is hardly 
more urgent than the question of the daily pol- 
lution of the Thames. It is not the fault of the 
advocates of the primary principles of sani- 
tary engineering, if this question of the 
pollution of the river is raised thirteen or four- 
teen years later than it ought to have been raised. 
By ourselves, among many others, repeated 
efforts have been made to call due attention to 
the case. We sympathise with the Metropolitan 
Board as to the confusion now added to their 
councils. But it is a confusion which we would 
have prevented. It is not one that can now be 
either smothered or concealed. 

Objection has been taken to Sir J. Bazalgette’s 
practical reply to the statement that. great 
waste is incurred by the present disposal of the 
sewage. But that reply is a sound one. Not 
only so, it is a useful one. If at the present 
moment we are to re-open the long-vexed ques- 
tion of sewage utilisation, and to do nothing till 
that is settled in the way that its advocates 
wish, we shall continue to pump into,the Thames 
till 1977,—if London be then in existence. The 
quaint confusion of ideas that calls upon Govern- 
ment to guarantee the profit of a professedly 
highly-profitable enterprise,—and that, not one 
to be wrought out in a dependency on the other 
side of the globe, but under our very eyes,—ought 
not to need much comment. It is urged at this 
moment, with as much vigour and earnestness 
by those who propose to supply the want of rain 
in India by making canals, which there will be 
no water to fill, as it is by those who propose to 
add tothe national wealth by extracting 2d. per 
ton in value from a crude material at an outlay 
of from 3d. to 6d. But if we revert to the letter 
from Sir Joseph Bazalgette in the Times of the 
18th of December, in which he has addressed 
himself with more serious care to the re- 
port of Captain Calver, our readers will see 
how far, in all that is yo:itive in state- 
ment, Sir Joseph’s admissions support our own 











arguments. The ordinary condition of river 
purity is shown, in that letter, to be at the rate 
of not exceeding two grains of organic matter 
in a gallon, or one in 35,000. It is thus clear 
that the steady contribution of one in 4,000 or 
one in 5,000 parts, to which we have referred, 
must be dreadfully obnoxious to the water in 
which that pollution is now occurring. The 
objection raised by Sir Joseph to the theory of 
Capt. Calver as to the upward movement of the 
sewage is very similar to that which we our- 
selves raised to the advocacy of a similar theory 
by the Astronomer Royal. But while we agree 
that if the case were such as has been un- 
guardedly represented by these gentlemen, 
“the Thames and all other tidal rivers in the 
universe would long since have ceased to exist,” 
the fact that there is an upward travelling 
motion of the polluted water is unshaken. It is 
the detail only which can be called in question. 
Again, the report quoted from Drs. Hoffman 
and Witt, which makes an allowance of “ not 
greater than 250 tons a day of solid matter,” is 
below our own, if only the matter of strictly 
human derivation suspended in the water be taken 
into account. Our own estimate for this, on 
the smaller amount of population contemplated 
when the data on which the figures are based 
were obtained, was only 209 tons instead of 250. 
It is in saying that the sewage is not only “highly 
diluted” (we have shown how highly), but 
further “oxydised and purified when tossed 
about in an ebb tide,” that we join issue. 
“The process of purification is recognised when 
sewage is poured on land,” says Sir Joseph. It 
is, and that fully, because it is an active and 
ascertained fact. That “it is equally true when 
poured into large volumes of flowing water,” is 
an assertion which we take leave to question. 
At all events, the relative volume of water must 
be two and a fifth times that of the mean flow of 
the Thames for this dilution to take place to 
such an extent as to come within admitted limits 
of safety. 

A point which has not yet received the 
attention that it merits is that of the relative 
volumes of the tidal and the fresh water 
contents of the Thames. Taking the results of 
the observations referred to in Mr. Redman’s 
valuable paper (laid before the Institution of 
Civil Engineers on 27th March, 1877), we may 
average the rate of the tidal flow in the Thames 
at 2°8 miles, and that of the current at two 
miles, per hour. In five hours’ flow, then, the 
tide will mount from Barking Reach for a 
distance of fourteen miles, or to one mile above 
London Bridge. The quantity of river water 
running freshly into these fourteen miles in seven 
hours of ebb, and pressing so to do in five hours 
of flow, will be, as before estimated, a million 
tons. The tidal contents of the same reach of 
river may be taken (with a mean 15 ft. of tide), 
at thirty-two times that amount. There is, 
therefore (or rather was when the Crossness 
pumping began), a tidal dilution of the water 
contaminated by the sewage, of 32to1. And 
in this fact lies the key to, the question,— 
why is the polluting influence so slow in its 
accumulating nuisance? This body of water 
travels up and down, exchanging, in each double 
journey, a thirtieth (or rather a thirtysecond) of 
its volume, by receiving a million tons of fresh 
river water, and sending seaward a million tons 
of mixed sea water, river water, and sewage. 
But with this amount of purification per tide has 
to be compared the influx of 200 tons of fresh 
solid matter from the sewage. Thus though the 
dilution was in the first instance so considerable 
that it might be neglected with apparent reason, 
the steady increase of sewage matter which 
must incessantly accrue, under the fatal pollution 
of the Thames up to Westminster Bridge, is only 
a question of time. 

‘This view of the case is independent of the 
precipitation of suspended matter to the bed of 
the river. That will, of course, chiefly take 
place where the tide meets the current,—either 
as the flood just rises on the ebb, or at slack 
high water. And there is ample evidence to show 
that while the Thames, with the Seine, and 
other tidal rivers, is constantly shifting, as well 
as increasing, the shoals and sand banks of its 
estuary, so is it also constantly shifting, as well 
as increasing, the silt beds, mud beds, or what- 
ever we call the deposit, in the Pool and higher 
reaches of the Thames, and that, to some 
extent, as far as the tide rises. This is quite 
consistent with increased scour and deepening 
of the Channel in some places. Leaving this 
question to the Conservators, the question of 
the soluble contents of the river is not less im- 
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portant. Sir J. Bazalgette says, with perfect 
co-rectness, “ammonia and its salts are soluble ; 
the same may be said of the salts of potash 
and soda, and as these things are, so far as they 
exist, dissolved, not suspended, in sewage, they 
can no more form deposits of solid matter from 
such sewage than the salt of the sea-water can 
form banks upon the sea coast or in the depth 
of the ocean.” That is to say, there is no ten- 
dency to self-purification of the water from 
soluble obnox’o 1s substances. In fact, we have 
a gradation supp'i:d by nature, from the 2 or 3 
pec cent. of saline matter in the water of the 
Caspian, to the 24 per cent. in that of the Dead 
Sea. Whether we take, then, the figures above 
given as approximately those of mean volumes, 
or whether we take, with Rennie, the outfall of 
the Thames in twelve hours at 1,611,562 tons of 
water, and, with Mr. Redman, the tidal volume 
for the whole distance from Gravesend to 
Teddington at 107,544,643 tons of water, the 
principle involved is the same. The daily oscil- 
lation of the tide, while the daily quantity of 
sewage is in excess of the harmless proportion of 
dilution due to the mean outflow of the river, 
must cause a constant mixture of the matters 
held in solution in the reaches of the river from 
Crossness to Battersea, which, however slow, has 
an accumulating effect, and which must be ulti- 
mately destructive to life in or on the borders 
of the river. We shall be only too glad to see 
any plain scientific reply to this very formidable 
problem. 








THE TROY COLLECTION AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


As our readers are aware, the collection 
of articles found at Troy or Hissarlik (which- 
ever name the reader pleases to give it) by 
Dr. Schliemann, have been arranged, under 
his superintendence, for public inspection at the 
South Kensington Museum. We have kept our 
readers so fully informed in regard to the details 
of Dr. Schliemann’s Trojan discovery, as de- 
scribed by him in his book and in the various 
lectures which he has delivered in England, that 
there is hardly room for any fresh description 
or comment upon the objects now arranged for 
inspection, in regard to their artistic or historic 
significance. His fully-illustrated volume con- 
veyed to his readers a clear impression of the 
nature of every type of relic that had been 
found; and many of the objects exhibited are 
simply slightly-varying repetitions of what is 
already widely known through his book. In 
saying this we are by no means intending to 
convey the slightest depreciation of the vivid 
interest attaching to the collection. Every 
object which is of real and undoubted antiquity 
is worth preservation for its own individual 
sake, even though there be many of the same 
kind and of great similarity ; and there is all 
the difference in the world between mercly 
reading about such things and seeing illustra- 
tions of them, however faithful, in comparison 
with the interest of beholding with our own 
eyes (as by Dr. Schliemann’s courtesy we are 
enabled to behold them) the things which have 
been utensils or the playthings of a human 
society whose existence had passed away before 
history, in the ordinary sense, had a being. 
Therefore we counsel all who are within reach 
to go and visit for themselves this most interest- 
ing collection, which will be found in the second 
court of the Museum. No catalogue of the 
objects has as yet been published, nor do we 
know whether there is any certain intention of 
printing one. But, in fact, we doubt whether, 
in view of the plan of arrangement which has 
been made, a catalogue would be of any 
real advantage, or would tell any one what 
he could not see for himself. The following 
simple plan has been adopted of enabling the 
visitor to classify the objects for himself: each 
separate article has pasted on it a label repre- 
senting in printed numerals the depth in feet 
below the surface at which it was found, and a 
sectional table showing the different strata of 
the remains, and indicating what, in Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s view, is the nature of the contents of 
each, is framed and put up for inspection at 
various points. The section divides the strata 
of remains into a lowest stratum of from 52 ft. 
to 33 ft. in depth, representing the first town on 
the site; over this comes the stratum containing 


33 ft. to 23 ft. depth; then a third stratum of 
work of the same type, but generally inferior in 
quality, bringing us up to a level of 13 ft. below 
the present surface; a fourth stratum of about 
5 ft. in thickness; and the remaining upper 
stratum representing the relics of Greek Ilium, 
from which comes, among other pieces of most 
interesting and beautiful Greek work, the 
metope, with the figure of Apollo, with a nim- 
bus, driving his four-horsed chariot, which was 
figured as a prominent object in Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s book, and is now to be seen among his 
other treasures, a beautiful specimen of spirited 
and well-preserved bas-relief, almost purely 
Greek in character, except for the manner of 
representing the nimbus or rays round the head | 
of the sun-god, which is done in a way that | 
would have been at variance with the reticent | 
character of pure Greek art. ' 
What does strike one in looking at this collec- | 
tion of very ancient work is perhaps its generally 
practical character, accompanied, however, 
by one or two vagaries of design. We are 
speaking now mainly in regard to the clay 
vessels which form by far the largest portion of 
the collection. There is a particular form of 
jug that recurs in most of the strata, in which 
the ordinary form of jug lip for pouring out the 
liquid is lengthened out in a manner that gives 
the vessel a peculiar character, which, however, 
is derived strictly from the aim at practical 
convenience, and is, therefure, on the most rigid 
principles, a specimen of “good style.” We 
find, however, this class of vase occurring in a 
“ Siamese-twin” sort of form, two bottles 
joined together at the widest part of the body, 
in a manner which looks, at first sight, like a 
mere whim; or one bottle with two necks and 
lips closely adjoining. But we may presume 
that the object in this case was not whim, but 
the economy of time and exertion to be realised 
in filling two cups with one action. There is one 
little vase which has the two spouts in the same 
plane, one behind another, which does not seem so 
intelligible. Then, again, still looking at the prac- 
tical side of the collection, there are rather flat 
bottles, very nearly similar in shape to the kind of 
flask now used to convey a small dose of wine or 
spirits by a railway traveller or a sportsman; 
and Dr. Schliemann calls these, with some 
show of reason, “ hunting-bottles.’”? The vases 
which present most real elegance of form are 
the long double-handled specimens, which, how- 
ever, are less shaped for practical use than some 
others, as it does not seem that they will stand 
alone, except when empty and inverted. We 
failed to detect, in comparing, by means of the 
numerals attached, the products of the lower 
and the upper strata, any marked or progressive 
distinction in the style of design or of workman- 


as an idol; the articles hardly seem designed 
to represent anything so important as a god. 
But in regard to the contents of the treasure- 
chest which Dr. Schliemann dug out of the side 
of the bank with a knife in the manner which 
he has so graphically related to us, in fear and 
trembling lest his griping workmen should hear 
of and endeavour to “loot” it, and which, but 
for his and Mrs. Schliemann’s spirit and readi- 
ness, we should never have had the opportunity 
of seeing at all,—in regard to this central part 
of the whole collection, there is no room for doubt 
or question at all. There is the ancient battered 
hinge, of admirable construction to combine 
strength with effective appearance ; there is the 
key, rusted, and with its “ wards” reduced to 
one mass, but as veritable and unmistakable a 
key in general shape and proportion as if Chubb 
had made it. There are the elegant twisted 
bracelets, but little out of shape, which the 





| beauties of that long-lost town of Asia Minor 


wore, and the pins which they used to fasten up 
their hair or their dress; and there are two 
specimens, in wonderful preservation, of the 
beautiful gold head-gearing which must have 
been one of the most picturesque and rich- 
looking personal decorations of this kind ever 
invented, and which looks now s0 bright and 
complete that it might be taken just as it is, and 
worn by a modern* beauty at a ball of to-day, 
with its fringe of gold pendants hanging down 
on the forehead, and its graceful and elegant 
side lappets drooping nearly to the shoulders, 
and forming a framowork or setting for the 
countenance. Both these and the gold chains 
that are shown are most artistic in design and 
workmanship, and they all exhibit that delicate 
and refined treatment of the metal, in thin 
lamin, which shows so true an instinct in 
regard to the treatment of the material, and is 
such a rebuke to our modern vulgar way of 
treating the metal in thick and solid pieces, as 
if mere cost of material were an element of 
design. This delicacy and reticence in the 
treatment of gold is the more remarkable, too, 
when we consider how obviously plentiful the 
metal was in those days, and in the Kast, in 
comparison with its scarcity among us. 


been less dwelt upon and will be of less interest, 
perhaps, to the majority of visitors than many 
others, yet which seems to us to be worth special 
notice. This is one of the skulls contained in 
the same case which holds the large belted and 
breasted vase before mentioned. There is one, 
“ probably of a woman,” which presents nothing 
so special for remark, except the even and 
regular backward slant of the whole profile (as 
far as a skull indicates profile), though the head 
might have been a tolerably refined and in- 








ship, as a general rule. It appeared that the 
products of the later and upper strata were 
occasionally distinguished by an attempt at 
ornament by incised grooves round the neck, 
&c.; in this respect differing from the older 
ornamented vases, where the ornament consists 
mainly of somewhat rough incisions or dents, 
made with a tool when the clay was still soft, 
in most cases following a rude design, in some 














cases merely hacked irregularly over the body 
of the jar. The most interesting of all the 
earthenware relics is the large jar which formed 
one of the illustrations which we were enabled 
to give in connexion with our first notice of 
Dr. Schliemann’s book, which represents not 
only, as in many other cases, the owl-head, and 
the indication of breasts on the body of the 
vase, but also an ornamental belt crossing the 
body obliquely between the breasts. If there 
had been any doubt otherwise, what these 
protuberances on the body of the vessel were 
intended to mean, their anthropomorphic sig- 
nificance (gynaiko-morphic we should perhaps 
rather say) would be set at rest by this one 


vase, in which the belt occupies exactly the’ 


position constantly occupied by an ornamental 
or decorative belt in almost all countries. The 
large case of incised “ whorls,” as Dr. Schlie- 
mann calls them, is one of the most curious and 
puzzling parts of the collection, and we can 
hardly think that the real meaning of these 
numerous repetitions of one form (he exhumed 
some thousands of them) with varying mark- 
ings on it has been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. Nor can we feel at all sure that Dr. 
Schliemann is not rather libelling the original 
owners and inventors of these articles in giving 
the name of “idols ” to the little spatula-looking 
objects which are ranged in one of the smaller 
cases ; one might almost as well put up one of 





the remains of the supposed Homeric Ilium, from 


the old-fashioned flat-bowled ivory salt-spoons 


tellectual one in a peculiar fashion; but the 
‘other skull, found, as we see from the label, 
‘in the Trojan stratum, is so extraordinarily 
animal in character, with its narrow re- 
| ceding forehead, projecting jaws, and powerful 
teeth (the latter almost entirely perfect) that 
‘if we are to take this as any typical specimen 
of the men who were engaged in the conflict 
‘about Troy, and who were the uuthors of much 
of the work exhibited here, we must come to 
the conclusion that in spite of the glamour 
thrown around them by Homer, they were, 
if physiological character means anything, a set 
of ruffians very low in the scale of existence. 
Certain Homeric critics have already drawn 
this deduction, mainly from the peculiarly 
barbaric acts of Achilles and the matter-of- 
course manner in which they are regarded, 
besides the general style of the hand-to-hand 
combats of the Iliad: it is certainly curious to 
find among these relics a skull so exceedingly 
calculated to confirm this uncomplimentary 
estimate of “ the heroic age.” 








The Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
Society.—The first meeting of the session was 
held at 7, Westminster-chambers, on the 20th 
ult. After a vote of thanks to the retiring 
president (Mr. R. M. Bancroft) had been ac- 
‘corded, the president (Mr. H. Valpy), M. Inst. 

C.E.) read the opening address. He expressed 
the hope that Mr. Dixon, who read a paper 
before the society last session on the transport 
of Cleopatra’s Needle, might soon see his labours 
crowned with success. Allusion was made to 
the ventilation of sewers, and a plan was advo- 
cated for exhausting the sewer gases and burn- 
ing them at stations out of London, instead of 
allowing them to force their way into the streets 


and houses. 


There is one object in the collection which has — 
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DOINGS IN EDINBURGH. 


Our readers are aware that the cathedral 
church of St. Giles was, at the Reformation, 
converted into three separate churches. One of 
these, forming the south transept, has been 
vacated by the congregation lately worshipping 
in it, for a new church provided for them in 
Jeffrey-street. Dr. Chambers, the chairman of 
the Restoration Committee, has called attention 
to this circumstance, with a view to having that 
part of the fabric brought into unison with the 
newly-restored choir. This, it appears to us, 
cannot be done effectively unless the north 
transept, now used as a vestibule for the three 
churches, is taken into account, and included in 
the scheme. It unfortunately happens that the 
nave has only one independent entrance at the 
west end, and against that the pulpit is placed ; 
but some means might be devised whereby 
entrance and exit to the nave might be obtained 
without interfering with the transepts and choir, 
such as throwing a screen across the north 
bay of the transept, and making an entrance to 
the north aisle of the nave. Both transepts are 
in a deplorable state; they are a disgrace to 
the city, and call loudly for reform. Were both 
transepts united with the choir, something of 
the aspect of a cathedral would be imparted to 
the interior, but by dealing with the south 
transept only, a lop-sided, unsatisfactory effect 
would be produced. 

That something should be done to St. Giles’s 
is all the more necessary when it is seen that 

the cathedral church of St. Mary begins to 
assume so stately an aspect. The work there 
is being vigorously carried on. The nave is now 
roofed in and slated, the slates used being of a 
pleasing green hue. The interior is still en- 
cumbered with scaffolding, but enough can be 
seen to give one some idea of the general effect. 
The bays of the nave are six in number, and 
are marked by pillars, cylindrical and octagonal 
in section alternately. These have boldly-carved 
eaps, from which start clustered shafts to sup- 
port the main ribs of the roof, which is groined 
in oak; these are alternated by single shafts 
springing from corbels above the apex of the 
arch of each bay. The ribs of the groining are 
ornamented on either side by the dog-tooth 
enrichment, and at the intersection there is a 
quatrefoil at the height of 84 ft. from the floor. 
The triforium has clustered shafts, with carved 
caps, and the arcading is richly moulded and 
decorated with the dog-tooth. The clearstory 
contains coupled two-light windows, with a 
quatrefoil at the apex, and the mouldings are 
richly adorned by carving having the pecu- 
liarities which characterise the early eccle- 
siastical buildings of Scotland. 

One of the instructions to the competing 
architects was to the effect that the interior 
should be so arranged as to accommodate a 
larga congregation within sight of the choir. 
The transepts have one aisle only, and the bay 
next to the choir has been carried off diago- 
nally, thus affording those who may be in the 
transepts a view of the choir. This appears, as 
yet, to be the only peculiarity in the internal 
arrangement, and the effect promises to be 
good. 

Passing to the exterior, we find that the 
architect has taken the detail of his west door- 
way from that of Holyrood Chapel, than which 
there is not a finer example in the kingdom. 
The great west window consists of four lancets 
deeply recessed and moulded, having a wheel 
above, all contained under a retaining arch. On 
either side the west towers are built to the 
springing of the gable, and are not to be com- 
pleted. In the meantime, there are other two 
entrance doors, one at the middle of the north 
aisle of the nave, and the other at the centre of 
the south transept. Both of these are enriched 
with conventional carvings of birds, beasts, and 
foliage. The aisles of the choir and transepts 
have been built, the shafts of the former being 
clustered as a prelude to the greater adornment 
to be bestowed on that part of the edifice. The 
great windows in the gables are commenced. 
That of the choir is to consist of three large 
lancets deeply recessed and richly moulded,— 
the north transept of two lights, and the south 
of three lights; those in the transepts being 
rr eae by rose-windows of 24 ft. diameter 
each. 

At the re-entering angles of the transepts are 
massive buttresses, which terminate in square 
pinnacles, having angle shafts, and from these 
flying buttresses are thrown to resist the pres- 
ture of the groining of the underpart of the 





great central tower, which has now attained a 
height of 85 ft. 

Dean Montgomerie has intimated his inten- 
tion of presenting to the cathedral a peal of 
bells, and several persons have expressed a 
desire to contribute stained-glass windows, so 
that there appears every likelihood of this great 
undertaking being satisfactorily carried out. 

The newly-formed Free Church congregation 
at Mayfield, which, for the last twelve months, 
has met in the hall built as the nucleus of a 
group of ecclesiastical buildings, have now pro- 
vided a residence for their pastor, and the foun- 
dations of the church itself have been laid. 
When completed these buildings will be sut 
generis in this city, as in no other instance has 
an attempt been made to, unite in a group all 
the buildings connected with a church. 

A site at the corner of Lauriston-place and 
Lauriston-park has been secured for the erection 
of a new Maternity Hospital, which is to be 
built at a cost of about 10,0001. The site is a 
suitable one, within easy distance of the Royal 
Infirmary, and close to Chalmers’s Hospital. 
Part of the building fund has been contributed 
by the committee for raising a memorial to the 
late Sir James Y. Simpson, and the building is 
to be designated the Simpson Memorial Hos- 
pital. 

Four years ago, the governors of Heriot’s 
Hospital resolved to employ part.of the surplus 
funds at their disposal in the erection of four 
new out-door schools. Two of these,—one at 
Davie-street and the other at London-road,— 
have been for some time in use, and a third has 
now been completed at Stockbridge, from the 
designs of Mr. Chesser, the architect to the 
governors. In this, as in all the other schools 
erected in connexion with their trust, the style 
of the parent institution has been followed. The 
building is two stories in height, and consists of 
a centre block and projecting wings. It is 
intended to accommodate 600 pupils, and the 
estimated cost is 5,800l1. On the ground-floor 
are the class-rooms of the infant department,— 
one, 554 ft. long by 34} ft. broad; and the 
other, 21 ft. by 18 ft. The height of the 
ceilings is 15 ft., and cloak-rooms, lavatories, 
&c., are provided, and there is also a sewing- 
room, ‘measuring 23 ft. by 20 ft. The rooms 
above correspond in dimensions to those on the 
ground-floor, but a height of 20 ft. is obtained 
by the ceiling being carried up into the roof. 

A commencement has been made with the 
clearing of the site to be occupied by the new 
medical college. The houses occupying this site 
were built about a century ago, and that portion 
of them constituting Park-place consisted of 
what were then first-class city residences. One 
of these, of very graceful design, is considered 
to be the work of one of the brothers Adam. 
It was the town residence of the Campbells 
of Succoth, and was at one time occupied by Sir 
Islay Campbell, Lord President of the Court of 
Session. The last purpose it served was thut 
of a seminary for young ladies. This house, 
Mr. Anderson, the architect of the College 
Buildings, proposes to re-erect and incorporate 
with the general design in such a manner as not 
to interfere with the wsthetic effect of the 
Anatomy Court, of which it will form a 
feature. Another of these houses belonged to 
the Taits of Harviston, und in it the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury was born, his mother 
having been a daughter of the Lord President 
Campbell above referred to. The interiors of 
these houses contain admirable specimens of 
mantel-pieces, doors, &c., similar in style to 
those so much affected by the modern Queen 
Anne School. These Mr. Anderson proposes to 
utilise as far as practicable in the new cluss- 
rooms ; he also proposes to collect the numerous 
house-bells, have them melted and reproduced 
as one of the college bells, and of the wood of 
the trees in the gardens he would construct 
book-cases. The first portion of the new build- 
ings to be proceeded with will occupy the 
southern part of the site, and comprise the 
departments of anatomy, physiology, practice of 
physic, pathology, and midwifery,:as also the 
anatomical museum. The erection of these 
buildings is urgently called for, owing to the large 
yearly increase in the number of students attend- 
ing the University. The number who matri- 
culated this session is stated to have exceeded 
that of last session by 300, and some of the 
class-rooms uie crowded to excess; and the 
appliances at the disposal of the professors are 
much behind modern requirements. To carry 
out the portions of Mr. Anderson’s design 
absolutely required will entail u cost of abcut 





188,0001.; towards this sum the public have 
contributed about 90,0001.; and the Govern- 
ment have promised to contribute 80,0001. 
conditionally upon the public subscribing the 
balance. In the meantime the College-hall and 
Great Tower, which form important features in 
the design, are to be held in abeyance. 

On Monday, the 10th ult., a deputation waited 
upon the Lord Advocate with the object of 
urging upon his Lordship the desirability of the 
Government completing the Museum of Science 
and Art. It was stated that the proceedings 
connected with the origination of the museum 
began twenty-five years ago; that the Govern- 
ment acquired the property to the west of the 
University as a site for the building, the city 
undertaking to widen the narrow street leading 
to it to a breadth of 70 ft. The corporation 
have carried out their part of the agreement in 
a liberal spirit, having formed a new street of 
80 ft. in width at a cost of 78,2951. ; but, about 
four years ago, the Government suspended the 
annual grants, and the west wing of the museum 
remains to be built, although there is a number 
of valuable articles stowed away in cellars, 
where they cannot be inspected by the public. 
The sum required for the completion of the 
building is estimated at 30,0001. 

Applications have been made to the City 
Improvement Trust by the directors of the 
School of Arts and the managers of the Normal 
School of the Church of Scotland for the pur- 
chase of the vacant piece of ground to the west 
of the former institution. The feeling was in 
favour of granting the site to the School of 
Arts, seeing that it adjoins their premises. It 
is only a few years ago since the new School of 
Arts was erected in Chambers-street, opposite 
the Museum, and it is satisfactory to learn that 
the increase in the number of students is such 
as to require additional accommodation. 

The widow of Mr. Ross, the gentleman who 
presented to the city the large bronze fountain 
in West Princes-street-gardens, has bequeathed 
a sum of 1,5001., wherewith to erect a covered 
rock garden, and it has been remitted to Mr. 
McLeod, the superintendent of the gardens, to 
report as to the most suitable site for the 
rockery. 

The mansion-house and grounds of Parson’s- 
green, to the north-east of Arthur’s Seat, and 
extending from the gate of the Queen’s Park on 
the west, along the Portobello-road to Jock’s 
Lodge on the east, comprising about thirty-six 
acres of ground, has been acquired by a limited 
liability company for building purposes. The 
ground-plan has been prepared by Mr. Calvert, 
architect, and is laid out for houses of various 
classes. The ground terminates at the west in a 
triangle, and this portion eastwards to the site of 
the lodge leading to the mansion-house is to be 
appropriated to workmen’s houses ; the frontage 
along the Portobello-road is to be devoted to 
shops with residences above, and to the south 
are crescents with ornamental shrubbery in 
front. Along the whole length of the southern 
boundary a road is to be carried, dividing the 
ground from the park. The ground is close to 
the North British Railway; the works of the 
company are at St. Margaret’s, and an en- 
deavour is to be made to secure a station to 
facilitate communication with the city. 

The formation of the Metropolitan Cemetery, 
to the south of Morningside, and just without 
the city boundary, is progressing. We notice 
that a portion of the ground, which, from its 
swampy nature, has been considered unsuitable 
as a resting-place for the dead, has been appro- 
priated to the living as a site for dwelling- 
houses. The site is below the level of the burn 
which bounds the ground to the north, and in 
wet weather was to a considerable extent under 
water. The burn, too, is little better than an 
open sewer for the adjacent lunatic asylum, 
and altogether the honses,—several blocks of 
which are already erected,—promise to be good 
feeders to the cemetery. It will be instructive 
to note the bills of mortality here, for the 
district generally is one of the most salubrious 
in the neighbourhood of the city. 

We understand that the property in Princes- 
street, formerly the Alma Hotel, has been 
purchased for the Scottish Conservative Club. 
Property in this street now fetches large sums. 
The tenement forming No. 78, Princes-street 
and 2, Hanover-street, has been sold publicly 
at the price of 33,2001.; and generally house- 
hold property throughout the city has of late 
risen very much in price, in some instances 
to double and three times its value ten 
years ago. 

a 
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OOUNTRY LIFE AND COUNTRY HOMES. 


THosE who have lost the freshness of youth, 
or have impaired their health in the dry routine 
of business or the rounds of dissipation, turn 
their eyes longingly towards the country, and 
gladly rush thither, when opportunity serves, to 
regain their strength and invigorate their minds. 

To the hard-worked student, or the man aboat 
town, the country reveals itself as a glimpse of 
another world: it is so still, so pure, so saint. 
like, so unlike their usual surroundings, so 
totally different from the bustle and confusion 
of the dense hives of industry and iniquity in 
which the greater part of their lives is passed. 

Nature’s perfamed breath and lovely face are 
charming to each of them. They raise the 
thoughts and expand the mind of the one, and 
pleasingly diversify the life and patch up the 
broken constitution of the other. To each the 
same idea presents itself; the idea that peace 
and happiness, health and contentment, are the 
inseparable concomitants of a country life and 
a country home. Vain mistake! The cottage 
that looks so charming in an artist’s sketch, 
with the picturesqueness of a crippled roof and 
a time-marked exterior, is but a miserable abode 
when & miniature deluge pours in upon its 
inmates, and fitful draughts give rise to coughs, 
colds, and other ailments, and evil odours in- 
sensibly rob the strong arm of its strength, and 
break down the iron frame. 

However pleasing a temporary stay in a vil- 
lage may be to the health or pleasure seeker, it 
does not appear in the same light to those who 
are born, grow old, and die in it. The stranger 
marke the foliage and the wealth of fern and 
flower, or basks in clover-scented fields in the 
spirit-raising sunshine, or inhales the morning 
air, strengthening and healtaful, as though it 
had swept through the branches and borne away 
the fruit of the Tree of Life. The scanery, too, 
takes his eye; and, from his one-sided view of a 
country life, he derives pleasure from thinking 
of the morality, the happiness, and the occupa- 
tions of country men and women. 

Vain illasion, however! In villages, no more 
than in towns and cities, are found unalloyed 
happiness and spotless innocence. In them, as 
everywhere else, passions seethe and boil in the 
heart’s cauldron, and petty jealousies and mis- 
trusts are rife. 

Nor is this all. Villages are collections of 
wretched and impure dwellings. Morality in 
them? The idea is absurd. The sleeping- 
apartments are insufficient to preserve even a 
slight show of decency ; and men, women, and 


‘ ghildren are huddled away in a manner that 


baffles description. The sanitary arrangements 
are not to be compared for one moment with 
those possessed by the fowls of the air and the 
beasts of the field; in fact, there are none; or 
should they not be conspicuous by their total 
absence, they are conspicuous by their miserable 
makeshifts and deplorable shortcomings. The 
golden sun that floods the world with light, 
exposes the flagrant defects in the cottager’s 
home, These cottages, with their adjuncts, are 
usually the vilest spots imaginable. 

No one need envy the life of a cottager. The 
work is hard, and the wage scanty; the priva- 
tions are many, and the pleasures few. Worn 
out with work, and with nothing to cheer him, he 
goes to roost with the birds, unless the village 
ale-house attracts him to its parlour. Well may 
cottagers exclaim, “Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die”; for there is nothing in the 
monotony of their lives to raise in them true 
conceptions of the dignity and the worth of 
man. If they possessed these conceptions they 
would not long retain their primeval simplicity, 
nor would they submit to be bound down as they 
now are. Ignorance and servitude appear to be 
twin sisters. Wherever there is enlightenment, 
feudalism is a thing of the past. 

But there are bonds that are not lightly broken 
or set aside,—the bonds of affection and regard. 
Authors have loved to dwell on the patriarchal 
villagers, surrounded by a rising generation, 
descanting upon the virtues and traditions of the 
“family.” The grey-haired enthusiast is be. 
coming rare. His day is almost gone. Only in 
very few cases are there the simple confiding 
trust and regard once characteristic of peasantry. 
The locomotive has rudely swept away the cob- 
webs of sentimentalism; and men now openly 
advance their claims for just and liberal treat- 
ment, and regard those little occasional marks of 
consideration, so highly prized in the olden time, 
as their nataral rights. As the villager feels 
more of the influence of the genius of civilisa- | 


tion, he too will take a firmer stand, and will 
demand, amongst other things, to be better 
housed, 

Still, sympathy and generosity are everywhere 
recognised and appreciated; and by the jadi- 
cious exercise of these admirable qualities the 
wealthy can make themselves loved, and their 
memories cherished, by those dependent upon 
them; but, alas! the wealthy, forgetful of their 
stewardship, are too often the votaries of fashion, 
and squander on their vices and follies sums 
which would add immensely to the health and 
comfort of the poor. The gulf between Dives 
and Lazarus is as wide and impassable in life as 
it is in death, so long as the ragged rocks of 
selfishness and indifference remain as a barrier, 
and frowning line itg banks. These must first 
be removed, and only the milk of human kind. 
ness will remove them. It is when they fail to 
do this that public opinion is aroused, and they 
are censured. 

The first duty of a landowner is to provide his 
tenantry, both large and small, with proper and 
substantial dwellings, with a sufficiency of sleep- 
ing accommodation, and with the utmost regard 
for the essentials to health, cleanliness, and 
decency; and when the occupants of the old 
rickety buildings have been transferred to more 
appropriate ones, the former should straightway 
be pulled down, and become, like serfdom aud 
tyranny, of which they are fit emblems, shadows 
of the past. 

At this day there are cottages unfit for human 
habitation, which have, nevertheless, to do duty 
each for a family. Not long ago the medical officer 
of a leading town in the North of England con- 
demned some buildings as being uninhabitable, 
and acouncillor asked if the tenants were weekly 
tenants, to which the medical officer replied that 
they were very weakly tenants; and although a 
jest on such a serious subject may seem to many 
somewhat akin to the ‘Dance of Death,” yet 
underneath it there is ® pregnant meaning not 
to be lost sight of in an age of opulence. Whilst 
wealth increases and luxury abounds, the homes 
of the poor remain as vile as ever. 

Such buildings are common in the country. 
They are to be found with roofs partly stripped, 
staircases imperilling life and limb, damp oozing 
in everywhere, walls shaky, and windows and 
doors tumbling to pieces; and yet with persons 
living in them. What the condition of these 
persons is may be left to the imagination; suffice 
it to say that it is very different from the ideal 
conceived by the tourist. But when the cottager 
is stretched upon his bed, and sleep closes his 
weary eyes, the angel of God peacefully descends 
into his poverty-stricken abode, and tinges with 
a rosy hue the subject of his dreams ; and, then, 
oblivious of his poverty and position, he smiles 
and feels that, although neglected, he, too; is 
human, and his heart is “ warm witha flame out 
of heaven.” 

The Creator careth for His poor, and is mind- 
ful of those who feel for them, and endeavour to 
ameliorate their lot. How great the condemna- 
tion to be meted out to those who have the 
ability, but lack the will, to bring sunshine into 
their hearts and homes! The man that re. 
gardeth not his fellow man has verily lived in 
vain. Such a one should look firstly at his own 
studied ease and comfort, and then at the poor 
cottager, worse off than even his horses and dogs. 

It cannot possibly be other than a source of 
pleasure to know that the poor are properly 
housed, and that attention has been paid to their 
welfare, both in a social and a sanitary aspect; 
and that, instead of a dull, miserable, plodding 
existence, their lives are gladdened with home 
comforts and joys before unknown. 

When thie desirable state of affairs is universal, 
and the minds of the poor are cultivated, their 
virtues will be amplified, and their failings 
diminished ; and nowhere will there be found a 
nobler race of men than the cottagers of 
England. 








BOW CHURCH, CHEAPSIDE. 


THE celebrated vane of Bow Church—the 
world-renowned “ dragon ”’ of Cheapside—having 
daring the past few weeks been under a com. 
pulsory ‘'restoration,” and quite recently re- 
stored to its place, we have taken the oppor- 
tunity of collecting a few interesting notes about 
the equally celebrated church, the antiquity of 
which as an ecclesiastical foundation goeth back 
to the Conqueror’s time. 

John Stow, the earliest historian of the City 
of London, gives us a pretty good account of the 





charch in his time; and, as his ** Sarvey” is the 





standard book upon which all modern writers 
have built their descriptions, it aay interest our 
readers to give a note or two about him. The 
son of a tailor, he was born in the parish of 
St. Michael, Cornhill, in 1525, and, as it happened 
in November, 1547, was admitted a freeman 
of the Merchant Taylors’ Company,—the very 
month in which, 330 years later, the vane of Bow 
Church was taken down to be repaired. Stow’s 
first publication was his ‘“ Sammary of English 
Chronicles,” in 1561; followed, in 1580, by his 
“ Annales”; and, in 1598, by his “ Survey of 
London.” He died in 1605, and was buried in the 
church of St. Andrew Undershaft, but a few 
hundred yards from the spot where he was born, 
on the 8th of April of that year. And it isa 
curious fact that the monument to his memory 
erected therein by his widow was one of the very 
few City monuments that escaped the Great Fire 
of London in 1666, Avuother fact that has only 
just come to light (through the aid of Mr. Clode) 
is, that thirty years after being enrolled a free. 
man of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, that 
guild granted him a pension in 1577 (just three 
centuries ago) of four pounds per annum, which 
was increased in 1600 to siz pounds, through the 
exertions of the Master, Robert Dowe, who, in 
1612, founded, among other charities, the custom 
of tolling the bell at St. Sepulchre’s Church on the 
morning of executions at Newgate. Another 
“loving brother” of the same company was 
John Speed, the chronicler, who, being a tailor 
too, caused Spelman to remark that “we are 
beholden to Mr. Speed and Stow for stitching 
up for us our English history.” 

Well, our friend Stow tells us,—‘ At the 
upper end of Hosier-lane (Bow-lane in 1877) 
towards West Cheape, is the fair parish church 
of St. Mary Bow. This church, in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, being the first in this 
city built on arches of stone, was therefore called 
New Marie Church of St. Marie de Arcnbus, or 
Le Bow, in West Cheaping; as Stratford Bridge, 
being the firet built (by Matilde, the queen-wife 
to Henry I.). with arches of stone, was called 
Stratford-le-Bow.”’ Stow then proceeds to tell 
us that the Court of Arches,—the Court cf 
Appeal of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and a 
court which has become very notorious in the 
nineteenth century,—was held there from ancient 
times, and took its name from its place of meet. 
ing, the judge there sitting being called ‘‘ Dean 
of the Arches.” An interesting account of this 
Court is given by Newcourt, who was one of the 
proctors-general temp. William and Mary. 

Now we do not propose to give an exhaustive 
history of this church, but rather to confine our. 
selves to data of interest. To begin, however, 
we find,—**The Chronicle of Florence of Wor. 
cester” gives us a very alarming account of a 
London tempest in A.D. 1091. ‘On Friday, the 
16th of the Kalends of November (17 Oct.), 
violent whirlwind, coming from the south-west, 
shook and threw down more than six hundred 
houses and very many churches in London, In 
the church of 8t. Mary, called at-the-Bow, it 
killed two men, and taking up the roof and its 
beams, and whirling it about hither and thither 
through the air, at length drove six of the beams, 
in the same order as that in which they lay in 
the roof itself, so deep into the earth that no 
more than the seventh or eighth part of them 
remained visible, their length being as much as 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight feet”! It must 
be borne in mind that the streets of London were 
not then paved, and that Cheapside was probably 
but marshy ground. A century after this,—in 
1196,—Bow Church was again in trouble. 
William Fitz Oabert, alias Longbeard, ringleader 
of a mob of discontents against the rich, and, 
says Stow, “a seditious tailor,” took possession 
of the steeple, fortified it, and laid up provisions 
there against an assault, the City authorities 
being determined to rid the City of the rioters. 
Longbeard refusing to come down, a fire was 
kindled at the bottom, and ultimately, sooner 
than be roasted alive, he and his eight com- 
panions surrendered, were condemned, drawn by 
the heels to the Elms at Smithfield (then all 
open country), executed, and hanged in chains. 
And yet this man, called by Stow “a deceiver, 
a secret murderer, a filthy fornicator, a pollutor 
of concubines, a false accuser of his elder 
brother,’ was actually believed a saint and 
martyr. Pilgrimages were made to Smithfield 
for many months after, and Archbishop Hubert 
was dismissed by the king for having been the 
cause of his death! Sach were “the good old 
times.” ‘ 

Very nearly another hondred years after this, 
viz., in 1271, Bow steeple for the most part fell 
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down, and many persons were killed; while in 
1284 another remarkable event is chronicled. 
In these times churches were blessed with 
the privilege of sanctuary, and if a murderer 
could only reach the sacred edifice he for a 
time was secure from arrest. Now Lawrence 
Ducket, goldsmith, having “grievously wounded” 
one Ralph Crepiv, in Cheapside (then called 
West Cheap), he fled to Bow Church, but friends 
of Ralph followed him there, and after slaying 
him in the steeple, hanged up his body by the 
window as if he had committed suicide, which 
an inquisition duly recording, Dacket was buried 
in the Tower ditch. However, a boy who was 
hiding in the church at the time told the truth 
of the matter, and in the result no less than 
sixteen men were drawn and hanged, one woman 
was burned, others imprisoned, the church was 
interdicted, the doors and windows stopped up 
with thorns, and Lawrence Ducket’s body was 
taken up from the ditch and decently buried 
in the churchyard ! 

Within the next two hundred years, events 
connected with Bow Church followed oneanother 
quickly enough, no doubt, but none of se sensa- 
tional a character as those just recorded. But 
between these dates sprang into existence the 
predecessor of those famous bells which all true 
Cockneys have been delighted to hear from 
Whittington’s time downwards. It is true that 
in the City Records in the year 1864, viz., the 
37th of Edward III, we find a special order 
was made that no one should be daring enough 
to go wandering about the streets ‘after the 
hour of Curfew rang out at the church of our 
Lady at Bow,’’—eight o’clock in the evening,— 
under the grave penalty of imprisonment in 
Newgate; but beyond this we are sadly afraid 
that we must disappoint all our modern believers 
in Dick Whittington’s history,—at least, so far 
as Bow Bells,are concerned. Nothing has yet been 
found corroborating the story, and it is not until 
half a century after our City hero’s death that 
even the bell is mentioned again, viz., in 1469, 
when the Court of Common Council ordered it to 
be rung nightly at nine o’clock, and it was pro- 
bably the same curfew, which was rung a 
century earlier, or a descendant, but certainly 
not that celebrated peal which echoed at High- 
gate-hill,— 

_ Turn again, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London!” 
Whether our Dick really did hear this Bow bell, 
history sayeth nothing, although our lamented 
friend, the Rev. Samuel Lysona, strongly sus- 
pected he did, and that it had been cast in the 
hero’s native country,—at Gloucester, one of the 
earliest bell-foundries in England. But that is, 
of course, only supposition. But although we 
have all these doubts about the Whittington 
story, we can have none about Bow bell itself, 
for, registered at Somerset House is the will of 
John Don, proved in 1479, wherein he leaves to 
the parish two tenements in Hosier- (Bow) lane, 
for the maintenance of this very bell. And in 
obedience to the bequest the same was rung 
accordingly, and yet not always with sufficient 
punctuality to suit the City apprentices; for 
honest Stow records that they set up this 
thyme :— 
‘Clarke of the Bow Bell with the yellow lockes, 

For thy late ringing thy head shall have knockes ;” 

to which the clerk humbly replied :— 


‘Children of Cheape, hold you all still, 
Yor you shall have the Bow Bell rung at your will.” 


And Stow farther tells us that William Copland, 
the charchwarden in 1516, ‘‘ gave the great bell, 
which made the fifth in the ring, to be rung 
nightly, at nine of the clock, and was first rang 
48a knell at the burial of the same Copland,” 
by which we may presume that a peal of bells 
had by that time become tenants in Bow steeple, 
—for William Copland’s will wes registered 
between the years 1517 and 1520. Without 
going farther into the general history of the 
bells, it may be interescing to note that Bow 
bell bears a date under the stock of 1669, that 
it was recast in 1738, is 65 in. diameter, 49 in. 
high, 43 in. in thickness of sound-bow, and that 
the weight is 53 cwt. 24 lb., while the seven other 

lls were re-cast twenty years later, and two 
trebles were then added by subscription, the 
Whole being rung for the first time on George 
Ill’s birthday, 4th of June, 1762. Upon there 
bells have been rung many a merry peal, and, 
While thinking of this, it may not be ont of 
Place to note that the long-lost books of the 
‘College Youths” Society of Ringers, of the 
dates 1637 to 1724, were recovered in 1820, and 
are now in the British Museum. The celebrity 


of Bow bells as the finest in the kingdom for 
melodious tones must be our excuse for dwelling 
so much on their history. 

As to the church and its steeple, some general 
repairs, &c., after being several years in progress, 
were finished in 1512. ‘The arches or bowes 
thereupon with the lantherns, five in number, to 
wit, one at each corner, and one on the top in 
the middle upon the arches were also afterwards 
finished of stone brought from Caen in Normandy 
delivered at the Custom-house Quay for 4s. 8d. 
the ton.” And it was intended (says Stow) to 
glaze the lanterns and put lights in them, 
so that travellers to the City should not miss 
their way. One of the “sights” seen in Cheap- 
sidein the sixteenth century is told by Machyn :— 
“The xxv. day of Marche, 1556, was oure Lady 
day, the Annunsyasyon, at Bow Chyrche, in 
London was hangyd with cloth of gold and with 
rich arras and cushions for the conveying of my 
Lord Cardenall Pole; ther dyd the Bysshope of 
Worcester dyd synge high masse mytyred; and 
ther wher dyver bysshopes, as the Bysshope of 
Ely, Bysshope of London, and Bysshope of Lynk. 
kolne, and the Yerle of Pembroke, and Ser 
Edward Hastynges, the Master of Horse, and 
dyvers odur nobuls.” And on St. Thomas’s day, 
1559, the Archbishop of Canterbury attended 
the consecration of five new bishops in the 
church, while in February, 1561, the same 
author quaintly records the christening of 
Harry, son of Sir William Locke, “ the wyche 
had nodur godfather nor godmother hymsey)ff.” 

The old steeple of Bow Church is shown by 
Hollar, and is more particularly exhibited on the 
ancient silver seal of the parish, dated 1580, 
which was dug up out of the ruins after the fire 
of 1666. It shows the upper portion of a 
square tower, with clock-face, Gothic window, 
and embattled cornice,—at each of the four 
angles a lantern, from which spring flying but- 
tresses, of slender proportion, supporting a fifth 
lantern. Now, with regard to one of these 
lanterns, there are some curious historical 
evidences among the State papers in the Record 
Office. There is a certificate of the church- 
wardens, dated November 3rd, 1635, detailing 
the progress made in rebuilding the one lately 
taken down because it was dangerous. They 
had wrought up all the old stone, and had pur. 
chased 40 tons of new stone at an increased 
price, a restraint having been put on the 
supply from the quarry until the building of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was advanced. Annexed 
to this certificate is a minute, by Sir John Lambe, 
the Dean of Arches, releasing the churchwar- 
dens from excommunication, to which they had 
been sentenced for their negligence, and ad. 
monishing them to proceed at once with the 
restoration of the bow of the tower. There is 
another certificate, dated January 5th following, 
reporting progress, that all the stone had been 
wrought, and contracts entered into for rebuild- 
ing the lantern according to a model made. At 
the date of these repairs the rector was Jeremiah 
Leech, who had held it since 1617, who was sub- 
sequently sequestered for his loyalty, and died 
of grief in June, 1644, and whose wife, on 
November 13th, 1629, “drowned herself in the 


Point. 

A score years after this came to pass those 
terrible calamities,—the last Great Plague and 
Fire, 1665-1666. Of the former disease no Jess 
than 68,596 persons died in London in thirteen 
months, and of this total 7,165 died in one week 
ending 19th September, 1665! The population 
of London at that period was only 600,000, and 
@ more mournful picture could not be painted 
than Evelyn, the diarist, records twelve days 
previously :—“I went all along the Citty and 
suburbs from Kent-streete to St. James’s, a 
dismal passage and dangerous to see so many 
coffines exposed in the streets, now thin of 
people, the shops shutt up, and all in mournful 
silence, as not knowing whose turn might be 
next.’ And Pepys says:—“ What a sad time it 
is to see no boats upon the river; and grass 
grows all up and down Whitehall Court”! And 
then came the Great Fire, which began its 
ravages at Pudding.lane (by the Monument) 
and ended at Pye-corner, Smithfield. It covered 
an area of 436 acres in ruins, destroyed fifteen 
wards, shattered eight others, consumed eighty- 
nine churches, four of the City gates, most of the 
public buildings, 13,200 dwelling-houses, and 
460 streets,—and all this between the morning 
of the 2nd and the night of the 5th of September, 
1666. In this conflagration all Cheapside 
perished, and with it the churches of Allhallows, 





Honey-lane; St. Pancras, Soper-lane; and St. 


Thames,” her body being found at Cuckold’s | 





Mary-le-Bow, all which three parishes being 
subsequently united, the new edifice in Cheap- 
side was appointed the parish church. 

Of the past history of this celebrated building 
we have not space at our command to give 
farther details; and of the present church, its 
architectural merits have been repeatedly pub- 
lished. We may, however, note that the re- 
building was begun in 1673, at a cost of 
8,0711. 18s, 1d.; and the spire between 1675 
and 1680, at an expense of 7,3881. 8s. 73d., being 
a total of 15,4601. 6s. 82d., or between 4,0001. 
and 5,0001. more than any other City church. 
The architect was the architect of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Sir Christopher Wren, and his first 
design wassubsequently adopted for St. Magnus on 
Fish-.street-hill. A writer in 1690 said,—‘* The 
church has been rebuilt very gorgeously, and the 
steeple finished with that elegancy of rare archi- 
tecture, height, and curiosity, that it excels any 
in Christendom”; and a more modern book,* 
says concisely :—‘To describe or criticise at 
length the steeple of Bow Church would now be 
supererogatory. Opinion has stamped it as one 
of the most successfal works of its class, both 
as regards design and construction, and with 
this opinion we perfectly agree; indeed, we 
may add that, did Wren’s reputation as an 
architect rest solely on this one building, it 
would, in our opinion, be perfectly secfire.” 

From time to time the church has been re- 
paved and refloored, and other reparations were 
made; the latest being ten years ago at a cost 
of about 2,000/. In 1818 Mr. George Gwilt, in 
repairing one of the pillars, had the good fortane 
to open the long-neglected crypt,—the original 
Norman building, and one of the most perfect 
relics of that time now existing in London. He 
also in part rebuilt the spire, but did not lower 
it, as often reported,—its actual height from the 
basement of the old church being 239 ft. 6 in. 
(Gentleman’s Magazine, 1820), while the vane, 
the celebrated “‘ dragon,” is 8 ft. 8 in. in length 
from the mouth to the tail. Of this wonderful 
weather-cock many strange stories are told. One 
of Mother Shipton’s prophecies states that when 
the dragon of Bow Church and the grasshopper 
of the Exchange should meet the London streets 
would be deluged with blood! Modern writers 
have asserted that both met in a stonemason’s 
yard in Old-street, St. Luke’s, in 1818, but the 
late Mr. Deputy Lott, the vestry clerk of the 
parish, informed us such was not thecase. The 
Bow dragon never left the Vestry; it was there 
regilt, and thence it was taken direct up- 
wards to its aérial resting-place. It is this very 
vane that has just undergone repairs at the 
hands of Messrs. Proctor & Co. 

Perhaps out of the innumerable printed 
curiosities relating to London city, the broad- 
side entitled “ Upon the stataly Structure of Bow 
Church and Steeple,”’—a copy of which is in our 
possession,—may be considered a variety. We 
refrain from giving it in extenso, but here are 
some extracts which may interest :— 

*¢ Look how the country Hobbs with wonder flock 

To. see the City crest turned weather- cock |! 

Which with each shifting gale veres to and fro, 
London has now got twelve strings to her Bow! 

The wind’s south-east and straight the dragon raffels 
His brazen wings to court the breeze from Brussels! 
The wind’s at north! and now his hissing fork 
Whirls round to meet a flattering gale from York ; 
Boxing the compass with each freshing gale ; 

But still to London turns his threatening tayle. 

But stay! what’s there? I spy a stranger thing; 
Our Red Cross brooded by the dragon’s wing ; 

The wing is warm ; but oh! beware the sting ! 

Poor English Cross, exposed to winds and weather 
Forced to seek shelter in the dragon’s feathers ! 
Ne’er had old Rome s0 rare a piece to brag on, 

A temple built to great Bell and the dragon ! 

Whilst yet undaunted Protestants dare hope 

They that will worship Bell shall wear the Rope. 
Oh, how our English chronicles will shine,— 

Burnt Sixty-Six ; Rebuilt in Seventy-nine. — 

When Jacob Hall on his high Rope shows tricks 
The dragon flutters; the Lord Mayor's horse kicks; 
The Cheapside crowds and Pageants scarcely know 
Which most to admire, Hall, Hobbyhorse, or Bow ! 
But what mad frenzy set your zeal on fire 

(Grave citizens !) to raise immortal spire 

On Sea-coal basis? which will sooner yield 

Matter to burn a temple than to build! 


What the coals build, the ashes bury! No men 
Of wisdom but would dread the threatening omen ! 


To Royal Westminster next turn thy eye 
Perhaps a Parliament thou mayest espy, 
Dragons of old gave oracles at Rome 
Then prophesy their day, their date, and doom 
Those of our readers who know Bow Charch will 
have noticed the balcony under the clock. That 
balcony carries with it one of the moat pleasing 
reminiscences of old London pageantry. On all 
Lord Mayors’ days and those of civic processions 
this was the position of honour for royalty to 
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view the show from, but royalty did not always 
use it, for George III. preferred to see my Lord 
Mayor from Quaker Barclay’s house opposite, 
now the site of No. 108, Cheapside, the oak 
panelling of the room used by the king being 
now fitted to a room at Mr. Jones’s house, at 
Gungrog, North Wales. 

The first monument of ancient date in the old 
ehurch was that to Sir John Coventry, mercer of 
Cheap, Lord Mayor 1425, who resided in Cheap- 
side, and was buried in the old fabric. He was 
ancestor of the Earls of Coventry, was a native of 
the City from which he took name, and wasone of 
the executors of the celebrated Dick Whittington 
In the new church there are many tablets, &c. 
Among them must not be omitted one to Thomas 
Lott, who was for fifty-six years an inhabitant 
of Bow-lane, and died February 7th, 1833. His 
son was the well-known Deputy Lott, the inde- 
fatigable vestry clerk of the united parishes. 

Speaking of Bow-lane reminds us that here 
lived Tom Coryat, the traveller; Parsons, the 
comedian, the son of a Bow-lane builder; and 
Richard Wood, the pastrycook and pieman. The 
latter died in July, 1795, having amassed some- 
thing like 50,0001. He lived in a garret, lived 
at other people’s expense, and happening to 
gorge an extra supply choked himself! It was 
reported that two nieces who were at service as 
maids-of-all-work inherited his fortune, and that, 
for want of a will, a natural son was left un- 
provided for. 

“Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody any good,” 
is an old proverb, and we have seen the fortunes 
of Bow Church in some of its many aspects. 
Perhaps, now that the City dragon again 
“ flutters” in the wind after its recent “ restora- 
tion,” it will not object to “ restore ” to England 
(if it has the long-supposed power of prophecy) 
a little of the good fortune and trade, of which 
it is now more than ordinarily deficient. 








ART GOSSIP FROM NEW YORK. 


TERE are at present exhibiting in New York 
two loan collections, sufficiently complete in 
their selection and arrangement to attract and 
interest the most fastidious and irritable con- 
noisseur. 

At the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in addi- 
tion to the Cesnola collection, which is now in 
perfect order, and the Castellani antiquitios, 
there is a ceramic collection, smaller it is true, 
but certainly more perfect than any single room- 
full that the South Kensington Museum displays, 
more perfect because better classified, and 
freer from any specimen deficient in rare 
beauty. The late Mrs. M‘Callum’s extraordinary 
collection of old lace is here also on loan, but is 
severely criticised by the lovers of old lace in 
New York, who find it wanting. in kinds of 
work which the southern ladies now residing 
here are exceedingly well up in. It is to 
be regretted on this account that its offer 
to America is weighted with the condition 
that if it be purchased, it is to retain the name 
of the collector. The fact is, the collection is 
evidently deficient in more than one kind of 
interesting archaic lace-work, and is especially 
80 in cut-lace, that early beautiful work that to 
our mind is much more worthy of study than 
the lace of the last century. 

We may take another opportunity of referring 
to the many beautiful objects that are ex- 
hibited at the Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
the American sculptors are especially happy in 
their contributions, but like the English sculptors, 
they have sad reason to complain that their 
works are badly seen, so badly in this collection, 
that even Mr. Story’s magnificent “ Cleopatra” 
gives the stranger who has not seen it under 
better circumstances very little idea of its 
unusual and great merit. 

At the National Academy of Design there is 
at this moment also on view a special Loan 
Exhibition, of such an exceptional character as 
to entitle the display to claim to be called “the 
Little Louvre,”—so choice, so rare, and so his- 
torical are some of the objects exhibited. The 
exhibition is in aid of the Ladies’ Society of 
Decorative Art, and has been inaugurated and 
arranged by a number of New York ladies inte- 
rested naturally in household ornamentation, 
and they have succeeded in bringing together, 
with the utmost knowledge and taste, as inte- 
resting a collection of beautiful art-work as we 
have yet seen here, and which we have no hesi- 
tation in comparing—of course, on a very small 
scale—with the never-to-be-forgotten “ Histoire 
de Travail” of the Exposition ef Paris in 1867. 





One peculiar and unusual charm that the 
National Academy Exhibition possesses consists 
in the agreeable idiosyncracy that prevails 
throughout the rooms. Here are to be seen, 
not the profusion of the industrious and enthusi- 
astic collector, but the long-cherished house- 
hold treasures that have adorned for years the 
homes of many a happy possessor. 

Notwithstanding that what we call antiqui- 
ties, of all ornamental objects, most easily 
arrange themselves, and appear always when 
they are together as if they had been used to 
their own good society, still it is not difficult to 
detect whether the precious object has been 
well cared for, or whether it has remained 
neglected for ages in some unappreciative 
hands. Nothing shows more clearly that the 
owner has been worthy its possession than 
that appearance of care that has been bestowed 
on the object, whatever it may be; few things 
can be more distressing to the amateur of 
beautiful art than its flagrant neglect. 

The world has been vastly indebted for ages 
to that rightly-respected class of individuals the 
professional housekeeper, for the preservation 
of many of our most interesting art-treasures : 
her duty more than her knowledge has caused a 
love for the objects under her charge, and we 
most unfairly and ungenerously endeavour to 
reproach, as we sometimes do, our custodians 
and curators of museums by attempting to 
stigmatise them by the epithet of “old women,” 
—women, it appears to us, both young and old, 
and especially those who are neither, are pre- 
cisely the proper individuals to look after all 
that is precious and beautiful,—our children, 
our antiquities, and our kitchens. 

Among the pictures exhibited at the National 
Academy of Design are perfect specimens of 
the work of Theodore Rousseau, Diaz, Gus- 
tave Brion, Eugéne Fromentin, Gerdme, Alma 
Tadema, Alfred Stevens, Meissonier, Edouard 
Frére, Daubigny, Vibert, Koemerer, and Lucius 
Rossi; Meissonier being the only painter not 
quite at his best, an exceedingly rare thing, by 
the bye, with this most extraordinarily dexterous 
artist. In addition to the above great names, 
here are exhibited the works of fifty or sixty 
other Continental painters, all of less or more 
celebrity, and no single picture appears to 
have been purchased on any other ground than 
that of its merit and rarity. The three by 
Gerdme are in that great painter’s best man- 
ner; Mr. Harper’s Alma Tadema the “ Magic 
Mirror,” is excellent in its way; the Danu- 
bigny very far superior to anything that Dau- 
bigny is now painting; and Mr. Jordan Mott’s 
lately-acquired Rousseau is one of those rare 
works that a century or two hence our descend- 
ants will regard with the utmost admiration. 
This is a rare picture, that will rank among 
landscapes with the small “Constable at the 
Louvre,” with the choicest specimens of Nas- 
myth, and with a picture but little known, a 
landscape by Richard Corbould, the grandfather 
of Mr. E. H. Corbould, in whose possession it 
still remains, a picture sorare in its quality that 
we hope some day to hear that it is placed in 
our National Gallery. 

Diaz’s picture of the Forest of Fontainebleau, 
one of the many scenes from that artist-beloved 
forest that Diaz delighted so to paint, and 
which, like as the picture is to so many others 
that he has painted we remember seeing but a 
few months since in Paris, is one of those de- 
lightful realisations of sylvan scenery, that if 
such could have been seen by Mr. John Evelyn, 
of Deptford, two hundred years ago, would have 
delighted that old model of accomplished repu- 
tability. Gustave Brion, whose death we have 
had so lately to lament, is here very well repre- 
sented by a romantic and poetical landscape. 

Lucius Rossi’s ‘Old Age of a Prince” looks 
as if it were painted from a perfectly-arranged 
tableau vivant of a courtly scene in the high 
days of the Guimard, whose dainty dress and 
exquisite dancing-pose excusably attract, with 
so much amusing interest, the almost equally 
dainty abbé by her side. We do not wonder at 
Mr. Astor, who owns this picture, or at other 
gentlemen as famous for their wealth, coveting 
and contriving to obtain pictures by this amus- 
ing and agreeable school. Surely never were 
pictures so calculated to please as the works of the 
modern Spanish painters. Have ever skilful work- 
men since the days of Paul Veronese indulged 
in a more defiant attempt for low-toned and 
subdued colouring P—were ever blue and orange 
more delightfully brought together, or pink and 
grey, or greens of all shades, with rosy tints of 
every happy description P—were ever silks and 


 velvets so be-glorified since Paul Cagliari posi. 

tively exhausted all possible agreeable contrast 
and harmonies of beautiful colours in his great 
picture, the Marriage of Cana, that gorgeous 
collection of noble and famous people who sit, 
day by day, at the Louvre to instruct the world 
how to look perfectly well-mannered and well. 
dressed even without a black dress coat and 
white tie? — 

With a community such as exists in America, 
who have a strong desire for the possession of 
beautiful art, the artists of the world need fear 
no want of remunerative sympathy, as long ag 
they produce well-considered works ; and if the 
American purchaser be less inclined to possess 
English pictures, and English ceramic work, it 
is owing, not so much to the higher prices of 
England as to the little comparative interest the 
American finds that his cousins take in the 
subject of art. On the visit of Americans to 
England and the Continent, on their way 
through London, they hear very little talk of 
painters but of Millais and Leighton, Grant and 
Richmond, the Royal Academy, and Mr. Agnew ; 
and the high prices of these great people, and 
the glories of that great institution, somewhat 
astound them. By an American, a knowledge 
is early acquired of the commission business, 
which naturally makes him hesitate before 
rushing into a studio, where angels, unless they 
be exceedingly rich angels, might fear to tread : 
so Americans in London, on their way to visit 
their great friend, Mr. Wurth, in Paris, and Pio 
Nono, in Rome, forego the allurements of the 
Royal Academy and the Grosvenor, and wait 
to buy charming little pictures by Vibert and 
Gonzalez, landscapes by Rousseau and Diaz, 
glorious Eastern dreams idealised by Gerdme, 
beautiful sketches by Fromentin, rather than 
purchase through Mr. Agnew English works at 
enormous prices. 

In London, moreover, they find their friends, 
those to whom they have carried letters, even if 
they have been as lucky in this respect as Mr, 
Charles Sumner or Ticknor forty years ago, but 
little really interested in art ; a small section of 
the middle class, chiefly people interested in the 
“ South Kensington,” talk a great deal on the 
subject; but, on the whole, in London there is 
a strange mixture of cool art talk, and the con- 
stant expression of warm feeling for politics 
and “society,” and that indecision on the 
subject of the “styles” and manner of our 
artists which must be exceedingly perplexing 
to the Americans. 

Some people are cruel enough to say that our 
artists are without art; that is, that they are 
untaught native geniuses, unguided by the un- 
erring rules of the Conservatoire, and insufli- 
ciently obedient to the teaching of the Royal 
Academy, beyond the devoted aim of securing 
seven or eight positions for their pictures on the 
line at Burlington House,—a difficulty, we should 
say, about as impossible to sustain with credit 
as the clerical task of having to write and 
preach fifty-two sermons in as many weeks. 

Amongst the treasures of old art that exist in 
America, exquisite fans take a very prominent 
place, and of those exhibited at the National 
Academy the collection can have been rivalled 
only by that at Vienna a few years ago. It is 
not too much to say of the collection now in 
New York, that every specimen is good of its 
kind, with a scientific arrangement that none 
but ladies, with that occult art that such a 
science requires, could have worked out. It 
would be invidious to compare Mrs. John Jay’s 
fans with Mrs. Belmont’s, or Mrs. Jones’s with 
Mrs. Livingston’s, or Mrs. Wetmore’s with Mrs. 
Astor’s, or Miss Bruen’s with Mrs. Admiral Far- 
ragut’s; all that is fair and safe to compare, 
and to pronounce decisively upon is, that the 
older the fan the more perfect, with the excep- 
tion of some few of Louis XV.’s time, not unfre- 
quently possessing a charm that is wanting n 
the fans of the reign of his great-grandfather, 
Louis XIV. ; 

In fine old pieces of furniture’ the exhibition 
is sadly deficient, whether for want of room or 
that this branch of art is to be represented on 
some future occasion, it is difficult to say ; there 
are two or three not by any means rare Oriental 
cabinets, a very doubtful marriage casoné, a 
bahut or two (Flemish or French), two or three 
old chairs of an uncomfortable form, not suited 
for imitation, one extraordinary ivory Indian 
chair of great antiquity, strongly resembling 
that very interesting set of ivory chairs at Sir 
John Soane’s Museum, taken from the palace 
of Tippoo Sahib; but Mrs. F. 8. Eldridges 
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its historical value, would be worthy a collec. 
tion of chairs such as the writer saw not long 
ago in Cromwell-place, where, within a stone’s 
throw of the South Kensington Museum, are 
gathered the favourite chairs of many of Eng- 
land’s most worthy representative men. 

But though, on the whole, we fail to find in 
the exhibition at the National Academy any 
historical pieces of furniture such as we have 
named, or any worthy of careful study, we have 
seen in more than one house in New York some 
fine old pieces that have received for ages the 
attention they deserved. 

American manufacturers are now flooding the 
market with what appears to be well-made, 
well-designed furniture, and Mr. Charles East- 
lake would be surprised at the popularity of his 
name here in connexion with household decora- 
tion,—furniture especially. 

Of the bric-d-brac here exhibited, and its 
scientific arrangement, it is impossible to speak 
too highly ; nothing, considering the space, could 
be more complete; of the old china, from the 
most perfect specimens of blue hawthorn, set off 
after the direction of Mr. Rossetti by amber- 
coloured velvet, to the cherished and oldest 
specimens of Satsuma, from the finest pieces of 
Oriental embroidery and Persian hangings, from 
ordinary gold and silver spoons elaborately 
wrought, to the best specimens of Queen Anne 
silver,—one piece in particular having been pre- 
sented in 1710 to Col. Peter Schuyler by Queen 

Anne herself, and exhibited by his descendant, 
Mr. George Schuyler, and some magnificent 
repoussé silver work, brought to America by 
Lord Fairfax; three or four superb pieces of 
Limoges enamel, old Wedgwood camei that have 
quietly reposed in loving hands since they came, 
or were purchased at Wedgwood’s place in 
Hatton-garden ; brightly-coloured old Derby 
tea-services, that may have been shut up now 
more than a century in some well-kept Boston 
china- closet; splendid china punch - bowls, 
innocent of the beastly odour of rum for more 
than half a ‘century, and redolent of Russia 
leather and scented visiting-cards for nearly 
as long a period; scarabei bracelets and 
necklaces, Russian and Scandinavian silver 
work, intricate Indian and Danish silver and 
gold work, perfect specimens of Nuremberg 
repoussé lateen metal, Castellani’s exquisite 
modern reproductions, the only perfect realisa- 
tions of old work that artists of the present day 
have created; Creole earrings, from Louisiana 
and Martinique; Roman jewelry, from the 
Piazza di Spagna; French jewelry, by Boilly, of 
the seventeenth century, and Froment Meurice 
of the present; beautiful objects by Bigatti, of 
Florence, and no mean specimens of goldsmith’s 
work by Tiffany, of New York; old English 
china, more precious than modern; silver tea- 
pots, Burmese silver-work, beautiful old plaques, 
acrystal ball that would excusably excite the 
envy of such a collector as Mr. Burges, and 
mounted almost as skilfully as he could do it 
himself ; groups of unique bronzes, by Barye; 
tingularly beautiful specimens of sun-dried 
Mexican pottery, very few examples, if any, of 
which do we possess at the South Kensington 
Museum, those enriched with the delicate silver 
ornamentation having a charm equal to the 
finest Greek work; Persian pottery and jade 
vases; a lovely watch by that great artist of 
by-gone days, Briquet; with a host of other 
pretty things in the jewelry way, suggesting 
many a past history; one miniature by Malbone, 
so beautiful as to surpass all modern effort at 
miniature-painting, and probably in no degree 
inferior to the work of the best day of that 
lost art. 

As for the lace here displayed, and the beauti- 
fal pieces of embroidery, Greek, Italian, Alba- 
nian, Spanish, Persian, and all other nationalities 
and periods, the school of decoration have nothing 
to do but to study it carefully. We have said 
nothing of majolica, which is here represented 
by some beautiful specimens, old tiles of the 
various esteemed fabrics; a few choice pieces 
of Venetian glass, some perfect specimens of 
copper Venetian buckets and Italian iron work ; 
one Spanish silver lamp, resting on stag’s horns, 
that might serve as a model for the best silver- 
smith’s work; in fact, a well-selected assort- 
ment of old art, enough to leaven a whole 
continent with correct theories on the subject ; 
one omission, however, is sadly observable,—what 
artists understand by fine old tapestry is all but 
wanting, one small piece alone approaching 
what is right, the rest being coarse and cha- 
racterless, or fine and of a bad period. On the 
whole, those who have to direct the student to 





proper objects for study will be rather em- 
barrassed by the excess of riches from which 
to draw examples for assiduous emulation. 

The possessors of the above specimens of 
beautiful art, all of which by-the-bye have been 
contributed by inhabitants of New York alone, 
are not by any means people who are likely to 
have been imposed upon in any purchases that 
they may have recently acquired ; the apprecia- 
tion of the kind of art that is here represented 
has long been with them a delight and a re- 
source, and nowhere else but in the largest 
cities of Europe can there be said to exist so 
correct and so well-informed a community, small 
it is true, on such subjects ; but let the followers 
beware, it is not every piece of Capo di Monte 
or other rare ware that is genuine; dealers, in 
fact, like many other tradesmen, are not in- 
variably honest, and many of them, like the 
objects they deal in, may be said to be “ brutal 
humbugs.” 

The collection resembles,—as, in fact, all such 
collections of bric-a-brac must,—the Hétel 
Drouot on a Sunday afternoon early in May, but 
it would be difficult to say anything more in its 
favour; for, where are beautiful pictures so 
well seen and so unselfishly placed,—where are 
treasures from all parts of the world so perfectly 
arranged and exhibited for the amusement and 
instruction of the fortunate Parisian, native or 
temporary ? 

A rage is setting in in this city for ancient 
furniture and such-like captivating surroundings, 
and ere long we may hear of a manufactory 
“Down East” doing ® roaring business in 
“ Mayflower” furniture, just as at Birmingham 
we know that Pompeiian and Egypiian bronzes 
and scarabei are manufactured for the Italian 
and Egyptian markets. 

As for Paris, or indeed the whole of France, 
Italy, and Flanders, why it is possible that for 
the last two centuries the amusing people of 
those countries have been playing tricks with 
us, and filling our houses with réchauffées of anti- 
quities, and replenishing their own pockets with 
our not much, perhaps, more honestly earned 
spare cash. 

With all the beauty that we have been en- 
deavouring to recall, we fear that the stranger 
just arrived in New York, and who, on leaving 
the Brevoort or the Windsor Hotel paid a visit to 
the Loan Exhibition, might possibly fall into 
some slight error if he were hastily to conclude 
that he had at last reached a city where every- 
thing is beautiful and well arranged, and where 
all the inhabitants were well-looking and well- 
mannered, where wealth and comfort are not 
jostled by poverty and misery, and where vice 
is reduced to a minimum; where houses are 
well arranged, and strects and side-walks, 
without being literally paved with gold, are as 
broad and smooth as they ought to be, or, as 
they are, in Paris. 

New York is not all beautiful; it is not every 
exhibition in this city that furnishes such 
examples of taste as the Metropolitan Museum 
and the National Academy are now showing; 
the pavements are not all like those of the Fifth 
Avenue and of Fourteenth-street; there are 
many hdtels less well managed than the two we 
have named ; there are not a few vicious people 
here of all nationalities; there are several 
women in New York who are ill-dressed; there 
are, it is true, other cities in other parts of the 
world where more good music is frequently to 
be heard, and where a hope may be relied upon 
of a good opera, at least, after Easter; but 
London, even, has some faults, and a visit to the 
East End and its music-halls shows things not 
altogether creditable to the nation. 








THE LATE THOMAS WRIGHT, 
ANTIQUARY. 


To the roll of the distinguished men of letters 
who repose in Brompton Cemetery must now 
be added the name of Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. His long and useful life closed on the 
Sunday preceding Christmas-day, and the 
funeral took place on Saturday last, in a simple 
unpretending fashion, in the presence of a few 
old and attached friends. The number would 
have been larger but for various untoward cir- 
cumstances, and the attendance of represen- 
tatives of some of the learned societies of which 
the deceased gentleman was so distinguished a 
member, might have been expected ; but it was 
understood that the occasion was of a strictly 
private nature. Among those present were the 
Rey. Dr. Wilson, Mr. C. Roach Smith, F.S.A., 





Mr. Dillon Croker, F.S.A., Mr. C. R. Jones 
(representing old friends at Ludlow), Dr. 
Leonard (medical attendant), Mr. Pound, and 
Mr. Howell. They occupied the carriages, and 
Mr. Godwin, and Mr. Ireland, of the Society of 
Antiquaries, joined the funeral cortége at the 
grave, Mr. Halliwell Phillipps being prevented 
from attending through illness. Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle regretted that the state of his health 
did not permit him to be present, and Mr. George 
Cruikshank would have attended the funeral of 
his old friend, but at his advanced age was 
afraid to venture. ’ 

The story of the life of Thomas Wright is the 
story of his books and of his antiquarian 
researches. His tastes and his pursuits were 
those of a scholar, and he set an example of 
simple, earnest devotion to literature. His life 
dates from 1810, when‘he was born at Ludlow, 
and the number and quality of the works he 
produced attest his devotion to his art, and his 
unflagging assiduity in the practice of it. The 
titles of his books fill many pages of Allibone, 
and of his contributions to current literature no 
record has been kept. He was simply indefati- 
gable in production, and it has been truly 
remarked that “no Englishman of our times has 
so intelligently treated so many different 
departments of literary research.” ‘ 

His work began while he was yet studying 
at Trinity College, Cambridge; and the anti- 
quarian bent of his mind was shown in the use 
he made of the stores of old-world litera- 
ture in the college libraries. On quitting Cam- 
bridge he at once made choice of his way of 
life. He dedicated himself to literature, and, 
coming direct to the metropolis, entered on the 
arduous career of authorship. On the whole, 
his early career was successful. He supported 
himself by his pen, and won a reputation which 
gained for him many and valuable friendships. 
Guizot appreciated his worth, and secured for 
him at an early age the distinction of being one 
of the Corresponding Members of the French 
Institute. 

In 1843, he joined Mr. Roach Smith in found- 
ing the British Archzological Association, and 
this was the beginning of many active steps 
taken in the interests of archeology which 
should be remembered with gratitude. 

The names of Mr. Wright’s principal works 
will be familiar to all readers. Members of the 
Percy, the Caxton, and Early English Text 
Societies, and of the Roxburgh and Warton 
Clubs, hardly need reminding of the fine edi- 
torial work he did for them, any more than do 
students of our earlier literature of the impetus 
which, by more popular books, he gave to the 
study of the treasures of the past. To the 
general public he is best known by “The Celt, 
the Roman, and the Saxon,’ which passed 
through three editions; ‘ England under the 
House of Hanover,” 1848; “Popular Super- 
stitions of England,” 1845; “‘ Domestic Manners 
and Sentiments in England during the Middle 
Ages;” ‘ Womankind in Western Europe ;” 
“The Life of Gillray;’ and, beyond all in 
respect of popularity, his “ History of Carica- 
ture and Grotesque in Literature and Art.” It 
may be interesting to add that it was at the 
special request of Napoleon III. that he trans- 
lated the imperial “ Life of Julius Czsar” into 
English. Also that among his recent works he 
attached special importance to his description 
of the Roman city of Uriconium, the excava- 
tions of which he, in 1859, personally super- 
intended. 

It remains but to add that, though a laborious 
writer, Thomas Wright did not pursue those 
branches of literature which lead to fortune. 
He was never free from anxiety on pecuniary 
grounds. Late in life a grant from the Civil 
List was most properly accorded to him, and 
when his powers failed, as they did towards the 
last, this constituted his chief source of support. 
With his life the grant, of course, ceases; but 
he has left behind him a widow, whose failing 
sight renders her an object of special compas- 
sion, and it is most sincerely to be hoped that her 
Majesty will be moved to continue wholly or in 
part the sum which constituted the chief public 
reward of one to whose services in the fields of 
literature and antiquities the public are so 
greatly indebted. 








“Pree Trade in Labour.”— A Building 
Artisan” has sent us a reply to Mr. Nisbet's 
communication, but we do not find occasion to 
print it; the two statements remain where they 
were, 
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BIRMINGHAM ENTERPRISE. 


Ir is but a few years ago since the handsome 
structure known as the Inns of Court Hotel 
remained a partially completed building, the 
Lincoln’s-inn-Fields portion being a dreary un- 
finished block. The entire freehold property 
was brought to the hammer, and, to the dis- 
appointment of many eager buyers, it was 
knocked down to the “ Midland.” Considerable 
curiosity was excited respecting the purchasers, 
who appeared to be unknown. However, both 
portions of the building were speedily completed, 
and were subsequently acquired by the present 
Inns of Court Hotel Company, Limited, it being 
generally understood that the “ Midland” had 
netted about 25,000/. by the transaction. At any 
rate, the Hotel Company acquired one of the best 
freehold properties in one of the most improving 
districts of Holborn and Lincoln’s-inn-Fields. 
For the purposes of our present argument, the 
“Midland” purchased a comparative ruin, and 
left it a finished palace. 

Again, there is the Cadogan and Hans Place 
Estate, a fine property adjoining Belgravia. 
This property drifts, it requires capital and 
administration, an Act of Parliament is neces- 
sary, vested interests have to be bought up, 
great improvements are projected, andimportant 
roads have to be constructed. The “ Midland” 
take the matter in hand. An Act is obtained, 
the requisite capital is forthcoming, properties 
are purchased, and the roads and improvements 
are carried out. This estate is now one of the 
most promising properties in the West End, and is 
being rapidly covered by mansions of a superior 
class. It is understood that the ‘ Midland” 
reaped large profit from this transaction. 

An important estate at Kensington has also 
been acquired by the “ Midland.” Public tenders 
were invited for the construction of a bridge, 
over the lines of railway near Addison - road 
Station, thus connecting two important districts. 
This bridge is now in course of construction, and 
when completed great local improvements will 
be accomplished. Public tenders were also 
invited for the roads on the estate, involving an 
expenditure of 20,0001. This estate is now 
being rapidly covered with high-class property. 

e understand that the “ Midland” in this case 
remain the owners. 

A short time since one of the finest estates in 
the suburbs of London, the Westcombe Park and 
Woodlands Estate at Blackheath, consisting of 
about 120 acres, was offered by auction. On 
account of the superiority of the district, and 
the great difficulty of acquiring freehold land, 
the property was jealously watched, but the 
fortunate buyer was the “ Midland.” The estate 
was at once vigorously dealt with, liberal sums 
were offered for the best designs for its develop- 
ment, good men in the profession were attracted 
to the competition, and a sufficient number of 
designs were sent in to fill a great public building ? 
The estate was speedily sold at a handsome profit 
to a public company, who are now actively 
taking steps for its immediate development. 

These and other important transactions have, 
of course, made the name of the “ Midland” 
familiar in London. Such is the impression 
created that we have investigated the meaning 
of the “ Midland,” and we find that it is a Joint 
Stock Company, with its head offices in Bir- 
mingham, called the Midland Land and Invest- 
ment Corporation, Limited. It appears to have 
been in existence about fourteen years, and has 
had a very prosperous career. We find that 
the capital subscribed is about a quarter of a 
million, whilst the paid-up capital is about 
62,0001., the reserve fund being nearly 77,0001. 
The last dividend was at the rate of 15 per cent. 

Now it is remarkable, not to say unique, that 
a Birmingham Joint Stock Company should carry 
on such important and lucrative transactions in 
London. It is alike interesting and significant 
that Birmingham is not content to be regarded 
as one of the leading manufacturing centres of 
the country, but its capitalists with great courage 
and, apparently, equal discretion, come to the 
metropolis, and carry away some of its trea- 
sures. The hand of welcome ought certainly to 
be offered to the “Midland,” for although we 
have no acquaintance with its internal govern- 
ment, it is clearly a pioneer in the path of pro- 
gress, and is evidently guided by intelligence. 








Messrs. Driver, land agents and auctioneers, 
have taken into partnership, Mr. Henry Jonas, 
who, for the last eleven years, has been their 
chief land and timber valuing assistant. 


ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


WE have received an impression of the plate 
produced by this society for the subscribers of 
the current year,—‘‘The Return of the Life- 
boat.” In their last report the Council state 
that “the great popularity which attended the 
first appearance of the marine subjects, ‘ Tilbury 
Fort,’ ‘ Dutch Trawlers,’ and ‘Coast Scenery,’ 
induced them to think that another plate of a 
similar kind might be acceptable.” Mr. Edward 
Duncan has embodied, with considerable power, 
the exciting scene, showing how just outside of 
Whitby Harbour, the boat, manned by its hardy 
lifebelted crew, having on board the men taken 
from the wreck in the distance, has arrived so 
near the land as to enable a line to be thrown 
to the crowd of men standing ready and anxious 
to haul the boat on shore. The interpretation 
into black and white by the burin of Mr. 
Willmore is effected with much spirit, and the 
plate will be a fitting pendent to the “ Dutch 
Trawlers,” exactly matching it in size. In the 
report above alluded to it was further men- 
tioned that Mr. John Bell had been commissioned 
to prepare for the Art-Union a reduced copy of 
his group, “ America,” from the Albert Memo- 
rial, Messrs. Doulton’s copy of which for the 
Philadelphia Exhibition attracted great notice. 
We have had an opportunity of examining Mr. 
Bell’s reduced copy, which has been made with 
remarkable exactness and fidelity as to details ; 
the several figures are graceful and natural in 
pose, and would be effective as single works, as 
well as when united ina group. This will be 
an important addition to the remarkable series 
of bronzes already produced by the Art-Union, 
as will also another, also in preparation, in a 
more severe style, ‘The Warrior and Wounded 
Youth,” by Mr. Hamo Thornycroft. 

The little almanack of this society contains 
much useful information. 








THE KRUPP GUN FACTORY AT ESSEN 


‘Tae Krupp Gun is now famous throughout 
the world, from Germany to Japan; but the 
great factory at Essen is far less familiar than 
|its formidable products. And yet it is an 
| establishment, unique of its kind, which leaves 
a strong and permanent impression upon the 
| memory, not merely on account of its wonderful 
|mechanical arrangements, but also because of 
'the way in which a perfect army of workmen 
is employed and maintained. <A little way 
from Dusseldorf, out of the ordinary tourist 
tract, at the confluence of the Rhine and the 
Ruhr, stands the city of Essen, formerly a 
conventual domain,—now the abode of founders. 
Its modern fame dates back little more than a 
quarter of a century, but in that time, from 
being a place with a thin and impoverished 
population, it has grown to be the home of 
sixty thousand inhabitants. Nature favoured 
the designs of the new speculators. Hssen 
stands in the midst of a coal-field which, it is 
calculated, if worked at the rate of ten millions 
of tons a year, will not be exhausted at the end 
of forty centuries. In fact, it is the richest 
and most varied deposit in all Westphalia, and 
around it lie iron mines, mineral earths, and 
rocks, the produce of which is wrought up at 
Elberfeld, Oberhausen, Mulhouse, and many 
other towns teeming with industrial activity. 
Its situation, moreover, upon the Imperial 
highway between Coblentz and Minden, with a 
perfect network of auxiliary roads on every 
side, is peculiarly favourable, and the immense 
commerce carried on may be inferred from the 
fact that on one line of rails alone, a hundred 
trains, of twenty-five trucks each, all laden 
with coal, pass along daily, while these steam 
communications ramify beneath the roof of 
every workshop. Perhaps within no similar 
space existing in Europe is so striking a picture 
of industry at its highest pressure exhibited, 
for it musf be remembered that Essen 
turns out its 500 great guns, at least, every 
week; furnaces pouring out their molten con- 
tents ; red-hot masses travelling, as if mechani- 
cally, to the anvil, others which have undergone 
the cooling process, many also still in a state 
of incandescence, notwithstanding their grey 
and dull appearance. Giant hammers are inces- 
santly dealing their blows, and the whole is one 
huge mingling of movement and clamour, fire 
and smoke. Forty years ago, a stranger visiting 
the neighbourhood would have perceived two 
stunted, insignificant houses, a single story 
high, one of which was used as an office for 








paying the workmen. Here Krupp, the elder, 


dwelt. In the other was the forge at which, 
with a solitary assistant, he fabricated articles 
in steel, which, when a sufficient quantity had 
been accumulated, he carried with him, on 
horseback, to sell among the people of the 
vicinity. And in that house, and at that forge, 
Frederick Krupp, the younger, from the age of 
fifteen, became not merely the companion of 
his father, but also an associate in his researches 
into the preparation and forging of steel. The 
futile experiments made might supply a lesson 
in patience to a generation of the disappointed, 
At a little distance from the family dwel- 
ling, indeed, there are workshops, containing 
the machinery, now obsolete, which laid the 
foundations of industrial fortune for Essen. It 
is often of singular appearance and curious 
construction, imitated, it would seem, from the 
old Catalan and Pyrennean factories; but M. 
Krupp introduced one improvement after 
another, until his hammer-heads weighed tons, 
instead of hundredweights. The steam-hammer, 
as we know it, was scarcely then known at all 
in Europe, and the Krupp invention would be 
regarded as an extraordinary piece of mechan- 
ism in our day. Old workmen at Essen still 
show the place where the elder Krupp used to 
snatch a little sleep while his subordinates were 
re-heating the iron. At the critical moment 
they woke him up, and he studied the succeeding 
operations as though he had been in a laboratory. 
Not a few of the folks about, penetrated with 
the superstitions of the neighbourhood, really 
believed him to be practising some supernatural 
arts, or spoke of him as having stumbled upon 
certain antique receipts which had been trans- 
mitted in the family from father to son. Nor 
was he himself eager to dissipate these ideas; 
they helped to keep his secrets for him; while, 
over the doorway of the workshop, he had printed, 
in three languages, a prohibition of entry to 
any stranger or ordinary artificer upon the 
establishment. The public then said, naturally 
enough, there is something to conceal. But the 
mystery of M. Krupp was a very simple one ; 
he would allow nothing to pass unless it was, in 
his judgment, perfect. Of course, since that 
period, infinite changes have taken place, and 
the Essen foundries are governed as though they 
constituted a state. For the technical depart- 
ments young men are sought in the most re- 
nowned polytechnic academies of Germany, and 
a lawyer is retained to give opinions upon what 
we should call points of patent law. As to 
machinery and implements, whatever presents 
a flaw is cast aside, no matter what its size 
or cost. They are fabricated on the spot, and 
can be refabricated if necessary. No doubt, in 
the manufacture itself, some new forms of 
amalgam were adopted, distinguishing Krupp 
from Sheffield or Bessemer steel; but it is 
no part of our purpose to describe the processes. 
However, it may be remarked that nearly all the 
furnaces have been several times reconstructed 
to obtain the necessary concentration and 
graduation of heat (in some of them the best 
Scotch bricks will become vitrified) ; that, in the 
manufacture of crucibles, even more numerous 
experiments were made, fragments of the old 
ones being generally employed as part materials 
for the new; and, if the new did not answer 
the essential conditions, they were forthwith 
ground to powder again, as they are, indeed, 

now; and when a hundred thousand, on @ 

large scale, are prepared for seething, night 

and day at the same time, it will easily be 

conceived that this is no unimportant care 

undertaken by the management. They are only 

used once, are then destroyed, wrought up 

once more, and so on while the quality of the 

material lasts. Twelve hundred of these enor- 

mous crucibles, say, are arranged in the great 

melting-hall, where the metal is run off into 

moulds of various capacity. The men at work 

are in their stations and at their labours as if 

under military discipline. To each is assigned 

his task, which he understands, and with which 

at the time, no one is allowed to interfere. 

Should he blunder, the fault and the penalty 

are his. Nothing comes of it, after all that fiery 

scene, except a multitude of gigantic blocks, 

ready to be burnt, boiled, and tortured into 

other shapes, until the mighty hammers begin to 

perform their duty. By rival founders, and by 

independent scientific men, the weights of Herr 

Krupp’s hammers were originally regarded as 

absurd: they must either fly to pieces, it was 

prophesied, or smash all the apparatus con- 

nected with them. But he rested his ma- 





chines upon a sure basis,—three foundations: 
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one exceedingly deep and massive, of ma- 
sonry; @ second, also very thick and solid, of 
North German oak; a third of metal plates, 
riveted each above another, with layers of 
oak between, and whereupon this fabric was 
erected,—not only the stupendous hammer, but 
also the cluster of iron columns sustaining it ; 
the blows, of inconceivable power, striking from 
a height of 6 yards, did not cause it to quiver. 
The entire structure cost upwards of 100,0001. ; 
but since the date of its “ inauguration,” eighteen 
years ago, it has not been six weeks out of gear. 
Encouraged by this triumph, the great gun- 
maker has in hand a hammer weighing 100 tons, 
which will cost him double the amount mentioned. 
When we have referred to ten thousand as being 
the number of workmen of all classes employed, 
and to the fact that their wives and families 
occupy a small town by themselves, we have 
said enough for the present ; but possibly some 
further account may be welcome, at a future 
opportunity, of the lives which these people 
lead, the principles upon which they are treated, 
and the way in which they are organised. 








HOSPITAL ACCOMMODATION IN 
GLASGOW. 


Tue Lord Provost and chairman and members 
of the Glasgow Health Committee last week 
inspected a new permanent hospital for the 
treatment of infectious diseases at Belvedere, 
London-road, in the outskirts of the city. The 
hospital, which has gradually attained its present 
dimensions, will accommodate 600 beds, and 
allow 2,050 cubic feet of air for each patient. 
Supposing, however the building to be converted 
into a fever hospital proper, it would accommo- 
date one half more patients with 1,500 cubic 
feet of air for each, The length of the con- 
valescent wards is 21 ft., breadth 24 ft., and height 
16 ft. 6 in., thus giving to each patient under 
small-pox conditions 1,419 ft. of cubic space. 
At the formal opening of the Institution, Bailie 
Ure, chairman of the health committee, delivered 
a comprehensive address on epidemic visitations 
to the city, and their treatment at the old 
hospital in Parliamentary-road. In September, 
1870, the whole of the existing accommodation 
being taken up as the result of an epidemic of 
relapsing fever, a committee was appointed to 
fix on a site on which the nucleus of a permanent 
fever hospital could be erected. Ultimately, at 
an extraordinary meeting of the Police Board, 
the property of Belvedere was purchased for 
17,0001., reduced into an annual ground-rent at 
4 per cent. The extent of the estate was about 
thirty-three acres. There was no time to prepare 
elaborate plans or build a hospital of permanent 
materials. Beds were urgently required, but the 
contractor entered the stubble-field to the east, 
where the wooden sheds were still in use, 
on the 22nd of November, 1870, and on 
the 19th of the following month, one pavilion 
was occupied by convalescents transferred 
from Parliamentary - road. From time to 
time, as finished, the new pavilions were occu- 
pied, until on the 10th of March, 1871, there 
were no fewer than 366 persons under treat- 
ment, and in the two hospitals 600 at one time. 
From a return furnished by Dr. Russell, he 
found that up to the lst of May of the present 
year there had been 23,274 persons treated in 
these hospitals. In that number were included 
cases of every form of epidemic disease known 
in this country, including Asiatic cholera. The 
results of treatment compared favourably with 
those of any hospital in the kingdom, and if 
they maintained their present number of beds,— 
620, which, however, would require further 
expenditure, owing to the temporary nature of 
the buildings,—they might say that no city in 
the kingdom was so well equipped with hos- 
pitals. The building now thrown open for 
inspection was the first hospital of a permanent 


nature they had erected. By way of meeting 


the cost, an assessment of 3d. per pound above 
101., and $d. per pound under 201., was levied, 
on security of which 20,0001. had been borrowed 
from the Public Works Loan Commissioners, 
tepayable in twenty years at 34 per cent.; 
While the plans of the hospital were approved 
by the Board of Supervision on the 13th of 
June, 1874, and the first brick was laid on the 
16th of February, 1875. Their officers, Bailie 
Ure proceeded to say, had been sanitary mis- 
Slonaries among the people, constantly incul- 
cating and enforcing the laws of health, During 
the six years following Mr. Macleod’s appoint- 
ment as chief inspector of nuisances, his epi- 


demic staff had made 1,366,708 house-to-house 
visitations, and in doing so discovered 14,200 
cases of various infectious diseases. These 
cases were never lost sight of until removed to 
the hospital, or, where circumstances warranted 
their being treated at home, until perfect con- 
valescence. In conclusion, the hospital was 
formally handed over to the custody of the 
Lord Provost and magistrates, and from them 
to Mr. M‘Clellan, convener of the Hospital 
Committee. 








THE PLANNING OF THE HOME, 
(A CHRISTIAN CHIME.) 


Wovtp you build for time enduring, 
Structures great, and homesteads true, 
Art and health for all securing, 
Truth and purpose keep in view, 


Plan for Kealth with tone emphatic, 
Drain your home, give light and air 

To your rooms, from base to attic, 
And pure water do not spare. 


Plan for comfort, build for morals, 
And your homes will grow in time, 

Virtues rare and worthy laurels,— 
For these objects are sublime. 


When the home is but a hovel, 
Men like beasts will live and die, 

In their darkness, pine and grovel, 
Rot to earth, where soon they’ll lie. 


Vice will prosper, crime will flourish, 
Gaols will open, gibbets loom, 

Where men’s homes are left to nourish 
Victims for an early tomb. 


Architects of honest mission, 
Honour art, ’tis meet, but then 
Shape your art to this eondition,— 

Build us healthy homes for men, 








THE CABMEN’S SHELTER MOVEMENT. 


London.—Five new shelters have been put up 
during the past year, and every shelter is doing 
well, and is said to be self-supporting. 
Cardif.—There are two cabmen’s shelters at 
this seaport,—one near the docks and the other 
at Crockherbtown. The principal promoter of 
the movement (the ex-mayor) does not give up 
the hope of setting up another shelter in St. 
Mary-street when he has disposed of some other 
matters on hand. 

Bradford, Yorkshire.—The movement, though 
tardily undertaken, apparently from miscon- 
ceptions, appears to be succeeding very favour- 
ably, and unless Leeds extends its movement 
shortly and rapidly, Bradford will soon be ahead 
of its neighbour. The first shelter, which has 
recently been placed on the north side of Christ 
Church, is stated to be very useful, to be highly 
appreciated by the cabmen,—‘ not [as a local 
paper says| to be an eyesore to the thorough- 
fare,’ but to be an ornament to it. Mr. 
George Firth has been permitted by the general 
purposes committee of the Bradford Corpora- 
tion, to provide a shelter on the Leeds-road 
stand, subject to the approval of the council. 
It is rather remarkable that Mr. Ripley, M.P., 
had asked to be allowed to present that stand 
also with a shelter; but Mr. Firth was before- 
hand in his application. It is hoped that Mr. 
Ripley may carry out his benevolent wish at 
some other stand. 

Leeds.—Though the Leeds movement is sup- 
ported by a special clause in the New Borough 
Act, nothing yet, so far as our means of know- 
ing are concerned, has been done to extend the 
movement, which at present consists of three 
shelters not in the highways. 

Scarborough.—There are two shelters in this 
favourite watering-place. One is immediately 
opposite to the railway station, the other at the 
South Cliff, close to St. Martin’s Church. The 
railway station shelter was purchased out of a 
fund originated by the well-known Congrega- 
tional minister, the Rev. R. Balgarnie, of Scar- 
borough. The other was a gift of a private 
gentleman. The cost of each was about 701. 
Each will accommodate ten or twelye men. The 
builder was of Hull. The shelters contain 
washing-basin and water, gas, stove, table; each 
seat is separate, forming a box in which the men 
can place their things. There is a key to each 
shelter, kept by each man on the stand. They 
have three daily papers given, and possess a 
library. “They are” (says a competent autho- 
rity ina private letter) “a ‘great boon to the 








men on the stand.” If any cabman, who is 





not connected with the stand, uses one of the 
shelters, he pays 2d. a day. 

- Halifae—tThe first shelter was placed near 
the railway station, Halifax, fourteen months 
ago, at a cost of 801. It has been greatly ap- 
preciated by the cabmen, who pay a small 
weekly subscription, which has not only defrayed 
current expenses, but has left a surplus which 
will be available for repairs, &c. From the 
commencement this shelter has been decidedly 
successful in keeping the drivers from the public- 
house. 








FARM BUILDINGS AT HORSINGTON, 
SOMERSET. 


Horsineton, where these farm-buildings are 
situated, is a parish in Somerset, 113 miles from 
London, and near the important station at 
Temple Combe, on the main line of the South- 
Western Railway; Wincanton, the nearest 
market town, being four miles distant on the 
Somerset and Dorset Railway, which is now 
comprised in the railway system of the Midland 
counties, having its junction with the South- 
Western Railway at Temple Combe, and thence 
on to Bath, Birmingham, and the North. 

Horsington is a purely agricultural locality in 
the Vale of Blackmoor, noted for the beauty of 
its scenery and the fertility of the soil, as evi- 
denced in its selection by the monks of Glaston- 
bury for their domicile, and again by the 
Knights Templars at Temple (or Abbas) 
Combe, where the remains of a preeeptory or 
commandery are yet existing. 

Horsington is principally occupied by dairy 
farms, being mostly pasture land, and the sub- 
strata, varying in different portions of the parish, 
consist of marl stone, Forest marble, Corn 
brash, and Oxford clay, distributed over 3,500 
acres, which is the area of the parish: hence the 
variety of the herbage. There are but two or 
three landowners, the principal being Mr. Henry 
Bailward, lord of the manor, and Mr. Thomas 
Marriott Dodington, of Horsington House, by 
whom the buildings here illustrated have been 
erected for his present tenant, Mr. Robert 
Davis, by whose family the farm (Hiscocks) has 
been held for several generations. It com- 
prises about 600 acres, but a gradual increase 
in extent is taking place. 

The buildings occupy an entirely new posi- 
tion, situated on rising ground, and command- 
ing views of beautiful scenery of the hills of 
Dorset and Wilts, with the noted Alfred Tower 
in the distance. The several works were com- 
pleted last year, and have been let out in two 
contracts: No. 1 comprises the farmhouse and 
offices attached, and No. 2 the buildings of the 
homestead adjoining. The whole have been 
substantially erected with stone walling, the 
dwelling-house having hammer-dressed Forest 
marble from the Bowden quarries, and the 
offices and No. 2 contract the local limestone ; 
the latter being obtained in large-sized blocks, 
has been used “ roughly bunched off,” in rusti- 
cated alternate courses, giving a picturesque 
effect to the outbuildings of the homestead. All 
the dressings of windows, doors, chimneys, &c., 
are of Doulting stone, which was preferred to 
Bath stone, being equally easy of access. 

The roofs are all covered with Welsh slates ; 
the hips and ridges with sawn slate ; those of 
the outbuildings being of sawn Ham stone. 

The window-openings are filled in with stone 
mullions and iron casements and frames,—for the 
house, of an ornamental pattern, designed by the 
architect, double rebated; and for the outbuild- 
ings, “Moline’s” patent wrought iron, where 
glazing is used. In the cow-houses and pig- 
stalls the openings have perforated iron grates, 
and are provided on the north sides only with 
at internal shutter-flap, to diminish the cold air- 
draughts when necessary. The foul and heated 
air is taken off through ventilators in roofs over 
the cow-houses, cart-horse stables, &., which 
are open from the ground-floor the whole height 
to the roof. 

The cow-houses are adapted for sixty cows, 
two in each stall, and these are fitted up with 
Musgrave’s patent iron racks, mangers, and 
divisions, 8 ft. apart, let into stone curbs. Feed- 
ing passages at the cows’ heads are provided, 
the cows being placed tail to tail, insuring 
greater convenience for cleaning and being easier 
of access from a central avenue 8 ft. wide, 
paved, having open channel gutters, and Mus- 
grave’s 9-in. trapped gratings over drains. This 
building is 186 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, having a 
compartment for calves 30 ft. square, fitted up 
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FARM BUILDINGS, HORSINGTON, SOMERSET.— Mr. R. H. 
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with open timber stalls, dividing the cow-houses. | 
The fatting beasts are placed in an adjoining 
building. These are fitted up with wood post 
and frame, open divisions, and mangers, &c. 

The cart-horse stable is fitted up with iron 
racks and mangers (Musgrave’s), adapted for 
eight horses, the only division between each 
being a moveable “bale” suspended at each end, 
so that when not used as a stable the building | 
is open from end to end, and useful for other 
purposes. 

The piggery is a lofty building, roofed in and 
placed near the house (it may be deemed too 
near by some), for convenience in removing the 
refuse from the dairy and milk-house, &c., to a 
drain connected with a whey-tank underground, 
constructed of brick and cement, placed in the 
pigs’ boiling-house. The sties are formed with 
Keinton stone slabs, and iron gates and divisions 
8 ft. high, so contrived that two sties can be 
thrown into one, the gates when open fold- 
ing across the central passage to give access to 
the barton or cow-yard through the openings, 
3 ft. square, which are closed by doors sliding 
externally on an iron rail. 

The drainage from beasts’ and cow stalls, 
stables, piggery, &c., is collected from 9 in. pipes 
into manure-tanks, placed where shown in the 
barton: each having a man-hole attached, and 
into which a pump can be inserted for removal 
of the contents. The dwelling-house and offices 
are fitted up with Moule’s patent earth- 








closets. Separate drain-pipes are provided for 
the rain-water from roofs into a drinking- 
pool in the centre of the cow-yard, where 
the levels permitted, but this is kept 
constantly supplied with water, as are the 
entire buildings and the upper floors of the 
dwelling, brought from a pure spring at Wilkin 
Throop, one mile distant, at a much higher 
level. This work formed a separate contract, 
with the construction of a large reservoir, at 
3601. The cow-houses, &c., have standing 
hydrants and taps conveniently placed. 

Hay-lofts are placed over calves’ house, bulls’ 

stall, and harness-room, with hay-shoots in- 
closed, to supply the different departments 
requiring it. 
_ A building comprising granary and corn-store 
and machinery under, provided with the requi- 
sites to be worked by a water-wheel 20 ft. 
diameter; also, cyder-store, wring-house, und 
apple-loft over, is attached to a mill-stream 
adjacent, close to the homestead at a much 
lower level, but too far distant to be shown 
in the present illustrations. This was also 
under separate contract. for 1,2001. 

These buildings, from their extent.and position 
on a lofty eminence, involving much trouble in 
arranging the levels of the various departments 
to avoid steps, &c., there being a fall of between 
30 ft. and 40 ft. from one extreme of the site to 
the other, form a: noticeable feature in the 
locality, which is very deficient in habitations 





or buildings of any class; such as there are 
being very dilapidated. Those practically 
ucquainted with the necessary requirements 
have given these farm-hbuildings a very good 
character. 

The whole has been designed and superin- 
tended by Mr. Robert H. Shout, architect, of 
Clevedon, near Bristol, and executed by Mr. 
Chas. Trask, of Norton-sub-Hamdgn, under 
contract at 7,275l.; the total cost of all the 
works being nearly 9,0001. 








Salisbury Cathedral.—At a recent meeting 
of the Restoration Committee a report was read 
on the works now in progress, and on those 
which have still to be executed. It was stated 
that the restoration of the nave, commenced 
soon after the re-opening of the choir, is ad- 
vancing satisfactorily, but that additional funds 
are needed for undertaking the remaining works. 
If these could be put in hand at once, so as to be 
carried on simultaneously with those proceeding 
in the nave, it is believed that the entire cathe- 
dral might be opened for divine service by 
Michaelmas next; but in order to effect this 
object a sum of at least 6,000I. will be required. 
The amount already expended on the cathedral, 
from the commencement of the restoration, 10 
1863, to the present time, is 59,1231. 7s. 6d., ex- 
clusive of the reredos, the organ, and the choir- 
screen, which were special gifts. 
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THE NEW NAVE, BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. 


TaE most important event which has taken 
place in connexion with ecclesiastical architec- 
ture during the past year, has been the com- 
pletion, or, to speak more correctly, the opening, 
of the new nave of Bristol Cathedral. 

Those who were acquainted with the Cathedral 
of Bristol some years back will recollect that 
it consisted then of a choir and aisles, tran- 
septs of rather diminutive proportion for a 
cathedral, a large lantern tower, and three 
chapels. One of these had been converted into 
a vestry, and the two others were known re- 
spectively as the “elder Lady-chapel,” and the 
“Newton chapel”; the former opening out of 
the eastern side of the south transept, and run- 
ning parallel with the south choir-aisle, the 
latter occupying a correspondent situation to 
the north. A remakably-fine Norman chapter- 
house, with a very interesting vestibule or 
narthex, and portions of a somewhat meagre 
Perpendicular cloister, completed the attractions 
of this somewhat undignified cathedral. 

That noble feature of all churehes, the nave, 
was entirely wanting. If, however, the church 
did not possess those grand features which we 
find in most English cathedrals, it was not with- 
out great originality of design, and had at least 
one peculiarity which rendered it an interesting 
and suggestive study to the antiquary and the 
architect. This peculiarity is the fact that the 
choir and its aisles are of the same height, and 
thus thore is no clearstory. That this very un- 
common treatment was intended also to extend 
to the nave was amply proved by the fact that 
one respond of the nave arches had been erected 
and was imbedded in one of the buttresses: sup- 
porting the tower to the west. 

Now, although this treatment of nave and 
aisles of the same height is common enough in 
Germany, and by no means uncommon in 
France, yet it is so as applied to a large minster 
church in this country. It is perfectly true 

that examples of very large churches without 
clearstory are to be met with in England: the 
noble church of Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, will 
occur at once to the mind of any one well 
acquainted with this subject ; yet none of these 
are cruciform churches, nor are they vaulted 
throughout, as is the case at Bristol. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this 
treatment of the choir and nave of this cathedral 
is in any way a copy of what was done under 
similar circumstances in France or Germany. 
Externally the choir of Bristol Cathedral is 
entirely wanting in that effect of dignity and 
vastness which forms such a marked feature in 
what are called the German Hallenkirchen; for 
in all these buildings the aisles are carried up 
to the height of the nave, which, as in the cases 
of St. Martin’s at Landshut, Holy Cross Church, 
Gmiind, the Cathedral at Munich, St. Mary’s at 
Ingolstadt, and many others, is above 100 ft. 
to the vaulting. In Bristol Cathedral, on the 
contrary, it may be more correctly said that 
the nave, or choir, was brought down to the 
height of the aisles. That noble feature of a vast 
timber roof, covering nave and aisles in one im- 
mense span, and rising often to the height of 
70 ft., giving marvellous effect of loftiness to the 
exterior, is, in the case of Bristol Cathedral, 
replaced by a treatment remarkable only for its 
poverty and thorough want of picturesqueness ; 
for here the choir and aisles are covered in by 
nearly flat roofs, which are concealed from 
view by a very ugly parapet, broken by most 
skimping pinnacles. In fact, we doubt whether 
the Middle Ages ever produced anything s0 
devoid of grandeur, dignity, and picturesqueness 
as this choir, when viewed from the exterior. 
Internally, however, there is much to be admired 
in this portion of the church, and were it not 
for the want of height the effect would be 
remarkably fine. By a most happy contrivance 
the difficulty which so puzzled the German 
architects of the Middle Ages of arranging the 
vaulting in such a way as to have that of the 
aisles level with thenave, has been here most satis- 
factorily overcome, in the following manner. 
The pendentives of the aisle vaults, instead of 
coming down at once on to the arch-piers, which 
would have produced one of two difficulties, 
viz., either the vaulting would have had to have 
been painfully stilted, or the crown so brought 
down that a large blank space would have 
been left between the vaulting of the nave 
and the pier-arches (a defect which is s0 
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injurious to the interiors of St. Stephen’s, 
Vienna, and St. Mary’s, at Ingolstadt), are here 
raised up upon a straight cornice, level with 
the haunches of the side arches, supported upon 
arches with pierced spandrels. The vault itself 
is irre alar sexpartite; that is to say, there are 
two vaulting cells to the east and to the west, 
whereas there is only one to the north and to 
the south. By this arrangement one pendentive 
on the east and west side of each compartment 
comes down upon the cornice just over the point 
of the arch. 

Another peculiarity in the design of the choir 
of Bristol Cathedral is the window tracery, 
which, although it is said to have been executed 
between the years 1306 and 1332, looks at least 
thirty years later. Double-light traceried heads 
are introduced below the transepts. All the 
rest of the detail of this choir is poor in design, 
and remarkably coarse in execution. 

We have entered at some length into a 
description of the ancient choir of this cathe- 
dral because otherwise some of the pecu- 
liarities in the design of the new nave would be 
unintelligible; for Mr. Street, the architect 
who was intrusted with the work of completing 
this cathedral, by the addition of a nave and 
aisles, has considered it his duty rather to com- 
plete the scheme which the ancient: architects 
had left unfinished, than to attempt to do any- 
thing which, however good in itself, might 
obliterate all traces of the intentions of the 
original builders; for although most probably 
the nave which Abbot Elliott or Abbot 
Newland intended to erect in the sixteenth 
century was never commenced, yet enough 
insight could be obtained into the general 
scheme of the Medieval architects of this 
church, both from the choir, which they left 
complete, and from features which, however 
incomplete; served to demonstrate how the 
builders of former times would have combined 
their nave with the transepts and choir already 
existing. 

Taking as his guide this Mediwval scheme, 
though varying and modifying the ancient 
detail, Mr. Street has erected a fine nave and 
aisles of five bays, with an extra bay at the 
west end, the aisles of which are formed by 
the basement stories of what will eventually 
be two western towers. These, however, at 
present, are only carried up to the height of 
the nave walls. 

Externally, the west front has a deeply-re- 
cessed doorway, with very rich mouldings, over 
which there is an arcade, and above this again 
a wheel-window. The basement of each tower 
is occupied by a four-light window of the Geo- 
metric period. 

The side of the nave in goneral outline 
resembles the choir, though its detail is 
bolder. Like the choir, it is lighted by large 
and very long four-light windows, which, like 
those of the choir, are divided by transoms 
with traceried heads below them. We cannot 
say that we admire this method of cutting win- 
dows in half, and introducing tracery where it 
seems much out of place. As, however, it forms 
such a distinctive feature of the ancient work, 
we do not for a moment intend to criticise or 
find fault with the introduction of it into the 
new nave. 

There is a porch occupying the fifth bay, with 
a deeply-recessed doorway, the interior being 
vaulted. 

The south side of the nave is very similar to 
the north, except that there is no porch. 

Upon entering the cathedral by the western 
door, the general aspect is very striking, though 
totally unlike that of any other cathedral in 
this country. The most interesting view, 
however, is not from the west end, but that 
looking along the aisles, showing the remark- 
able treatment of the aisle vaults. Although 
similar in general arrangement to that of the 
choir aisles, yet the detail is quite different, and 
as this nave, although the continuation and 
completion of an ancient plan, is in itself a 
totally new work, we consider the architect was 
quite justified in having followed the general 
scheme of the ancient work, whilst he at the 
same time discarded its meagre detail. 

Another feature, the general idea of which 
the architect has borrowed from the ancient 
choir, is the series of monumental recesses in- 
troduced below the windows; this is a very 
admirable method of preventing those who come 
after us from disfiuring a building with monu- 
ments, and of making such features subservient 
to the design of the building, rather than, as is 
too often the case, disfigurements, 
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ON THE REVIVAL OF THE LATER 
STYLES OF ENGLISH GOTHIC. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association, on the 21st ult., Mr. Bowes A. Paice, 
president, in the chair, the following new 
members were elected, viz., Messrs. J. Shillcock, 
A. R. W. Simpson, J. M. Brooks, R. Sparrow, 
jun., and L. H. Duval. 

Mr. J. D. Sedding then read a paper “On 
the Revival ef the Later Styles of English 
Gothic,” in which he sought to prove (1) that 
the later English Gothic is essentially noble ; 
(2), that it is relatively superior to the earlier 
Gothic; and (3), that a hearty revival of the 
later styles is needful to the well-being of the 
existing Gothic school, and so of architectural 
design at large. He said that in seeking to 
establish the points bearing on the character of 
the two main divisions of Medizval art, he 
could not conceal from himself that he was at 
issue with generally-received opinions, and that 
he ran the risk of wide dissent. For a long 
series of years it had been customary to treat 
the later Gothic with unsympathetic sternness,— 
to speak of it in terms of reprobation and con- 
tempt. Its name was a by-word and reproach 
in the pages of contemporary art literature. It 
had been almost entirely neglected as a subject 
for appreciative study, or as a source of inspira- 
tion for modern effort, and, in the case of church 
restorations, had not unfrequently been de- 
stroyed, with the most beneficient intentions, to 
make room for insertions of an earlier style. In 
theory, not only had its good points been mostly 
overlooked, but every blemish detected by the 
microscopic survey of querulous criticism had 
been exaggerated with all the amplifications of 
rhetoric; every instance by which its imperfec- 
tions might be illustrated had been studiously 
collected. It had been described as the natural 
fruit of an art poisoned at the roots; as the 
product of corrupted taste and debased prin- 
ciples ; as a decrepit thing which had lost all 
its native freshness and glory. On the other 
hand, it had been systematically urged that the 
relics of the earlier Middle Ages contained “ the 
best, the most pure, the most vigorous, and the 
most perfect types of Gothic art.” It was on 
these relics that modern Gothic design was 
founded. Architectural and archeological 
sotcties delighted to do the Early Gothie 
honour. Critics had made themselves susceptible 
to ius influences, and had eulogised it in thrilling 
terms. The younger practitioner had obeyed 
the ruling of his elders, and studied it almost 
exclusively, believing with them that the attrac- 
tive side of late art was to be resisted as poison, 
dangerous in proportion to its sweetness. Even 

he world had acquiesced in the tale importa- 
nate: not necessarily as a homage to truth, or 
because of instinctive sympathy, but because it 
was ever ready to accord a favourable reception 
to opinions which managed to exhale any real 
breath of enjoyment out of things. The dis- 
paraging tale about Late Gothic :did not stop 
here as if it were merely a piece of dog- 
matic teaching that needed no verifying. Its 
authors knew, indeed, the virtue of strong 
enunciation of dogma, but in this case our 
allegiance was claimed by appeals to reason, 
taste, and conscience. We were assailed by 
formal arguments gathered from the fields of 
religion, of morality, philosophy, and art, the 
same arguments being available for innumerable 
guises. The sincerity and industry of the 
apologists of early art was thus unquestionable, 
and their pertinacity beyond all praise. At the 
same time, it might not improbably be cause of 
wonder to the future historian of art that so 
much persuasion and so much ingenuity were 
needed to prove the distinction between good 


|and bad Gothic architecture, because, ordinarily 


speaking, the cause of perfection needed so 
little art to defend it, and a highly virtuous 
thing required no sophistries to recommend it. 
A faith so strongly established, and which had 
a body of authoritative opinion and some thirty 
years of general acceptance to support it, was 
not likely to be easily disturbed; and the 
author had little hope of producing conviction 
on points about which most people had definitely 
made up their minds. And yet there was much 
in the received verdict which should give cause 
for doubt in the minds of unbiased persons. 
It had been well observed that to be despised 
may be no ill-fortune: the real misfortune was 
only to be despicable. It was at least per- 
missible for him to say that the Perpendicular, 
—‘“our detostable Perpendicular,” as it was 
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called,—might be something very different from 
what it seemed to some: at any rate, its attri- 
butes might not all be cognisable by all. And 
further, it must be conceded that all men were 
not alike impressed by the same period. Look- 
ing back upon its origin, there was, he con- 
tended, much that was transient and accidental 
in the criticism on which this belief depended, 
that, if properly understood, should go far to 
mitigate the censures on one class of work and 
to minimise the extravagant praises of the 
other. The crude criticism of late work was 
founded upon insufficient study of English 
Gothic as a whole. Its birth dated from the 
very outset of the revival. It was not the 
offspring of experience, but of theory. The 
early popularity of the Gothic revival was the 
consequence of the world’s temporary disposi- 
tion that way, and it was a mere accident 
that the stream of romance and _ anti- 
quarianism of which the revival was the 
concrete symbol flowed in that direction 
and not in the other. The scene of con- 
fusion which we have before us at the pre- 
sent moment in the world of architectural 
design was but the result of the bursting of the 
bubble. Profligacy had succeeded puritanism. 
Like most illusions, that about the perfection of 
early art was working its own retribution. The 
awakened taste of the younger generation, 
founded on study of the most approved models, 
rose at last in revolt, and the fact was becoming 
apparent which should have been seen from the 
first: that it was impossible to demolish the 
Perpendicular without shaking the very founda- 
tions of English Gothic, along with its chance 
of acceptance and extension with the nineteenth 
century. It had been overlooked that, after 
all, man was not made for atheoretic art, but art 
for man. Proceeding to speak of the attitude 
of modern criticism in the matter, Mr. Sedding 
said that for the purpose of passing judgment 
on the two main classes of Medizeval art, new 
architectural laws had been invented, new arbi- 
trary tests had been applied, and theories ad- 
vanced which were formerly unknown and 
undreamt of, and which in reality required that 
a building should possess much more than 
architectural perfection. Previously, the three 
qualities considered indispensable to a good 
structure were stability, utility, and beauty. 
And of old it sufficed that the general disposi- 
tion of a building should be such as should give 
pleasure to the beholder and should combine 
the elements of proportion, harmony, and 
symmetry. These were broad, reasonable laws, 
fair and satisfactory, because whatever indi- 
vidual speculative opinions an ingenious mind 
might advance in condemnation of a building, it 
was still possible to maintain a decent respect 
for it so long as its essential points more or less 
conformed to those leading virtues which the 
suffrages of common sense and tradition had 
marked out. But the critic of the nineteenth 
century was far from satisfied with the old 
time-worn canons. They were too broad and 
generous for the purpose of his minute mind: 
the old standards were much too liberal for 
him. So he set to work to narrow the defini- 
tion of virtue as commonly understood: he 
made new weights and measures,—in fact, two 
sorts for the two classes of work to be ap 
praised,—and in order to accomplish his task 
effectually he made a clean sweep of all per- 
sonal affinities. His system was the system of 
the austere ascetic, which required self-repres- 
sion as its first condition. So he trampled on 
his own impulses, put a curb on spontaneous 
taste, and circumscribed within the narrowest 
limits the insidious workings of natural per- 
ceptions. Thus equipped,—with purity and 
perfection for watchwords, good precepts at 
his fingers’ ends, and clothed with complete 
confidence in the unerring certitude of his 
opinions,—he was equal to any valua- 
tion of the productions of his sires. 
Chance and circumstances had seemed to mark 
him out for this high office, and he felt fully 
competent for the task. Although creative art 
was at rather a low ebb just now, research was 
never so active. There was much to be gauged. 
Things that had been hidden in the dust of 
ages had been rudely unearthed, to be over- 
hauled, questioned, ticketed, and assigned either 
to glory or perditjon, as the case might be. 
There seemed to be amongst us an entire in- 
capacity for doing justice to more than one 
period at a time, Indeed, a preference begotten 
of such processes was bound to generate a 
captious spirit. It was bound to be one-eyed. 


everything that was beyond its scope of vision. 
The facts on which the author relied to prove 
the nobility of the Late Gothic might be indi- 
cated under these heads: the vigour and variety 
of its types; the dignity of its effects; the 
greatness of its aims; its power of developing 
fresh ideas, new skill in work, and new scope of 
structural device and decoration. In his re- 
marks on these several heads he endeavoured 
to show that, as compared with the earlier, the 
later Gothic was broader and deeper beyond 
comparison and measurement. He asked his 
hearers to forget as far as possible the absolute 
terminology of the apologists of early art, as 
narrow, erroneous, and misleading. They should 
not polarise “purity” as though its opposite 
were all that was bad. Perish “purity” that 
bred the mean spirit of a detective or an in- 
quisitor whenever they were brought face to 
face with noble English works! The only “im- 
purity” we knew of in the matter was where 
a building had imbibed the taint of something 
alien to itself. In dealing with his subject, the 
author contrasted Salisbury Cathedral and Rie- 
vaulx with Winchester Cathedral and Sherborne 
Abbey, and after dwelling at great length on the 
characteristics of the three’ first-named build- 
ings, proceeded to say that Sherborne had much 
the same qualities as Winchester, but in a dif- 
ferent dress. There were masculine vigour and 
breadth of treatment, richness, variety, and 
scientific skill, combined in the sweeping lines 
of the fan-vaulting, with its intricate traceries 
and numberless bosses; in the bold traceried 
windows; in the panelled arcades, the sculp- 
tured string-courses, and the traceried parapet. 
There was a bluff English massiveness in the 
ponderous arches and piers, in the large gur- 
goyle carvings, and in the sturdy central tower. 
And all this massiyeness and vigour and variety 
was relieved and brought into complete harmony 
by the rich tones of stained glass and coloured 
masonry. The presence of two-centred arches 
throughout this noble example of Late Perpen- 
dicular gave the author an opportunity for 
combating the idea that depressed arches, or 
four-centred arches, were universally employed 
in Perpendicular. On the contrary, the prevail- 
ing form of the arches or arcades, doors, and 
windows, in the five renowned Perpendicular 
counties of Somersetshire, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Devon, and Cornwall, was that of the two- 
centred arch, often well pointed; or to men- 
tion other typical examples external to those 
counties, take Malvern, Christchurch (Hants), 
St. Mary Redcliffe (Bristol), Thirsk, and 
St. Mary’s, Beverley; or, to take the ques- 
tion of the “perpendicular” or the “ hori- 
zontal”? character of the style, the old name 
was true to a shade, while the new name 
had not a shadow of authority to support 
it. Take the interiors of Winchester and St. 
Mary Redcliffe, and the choirs of Sherborne and 
Tewkesbury. Every line led up to the roof. 
The vertical lines were everywhere emphasised 
by being carried up in a continuous line from 
the floor to the groining, and were not inter- 
fered with in any way whatever by any hori- 
zontal lines of string-courses; indeed, the long 
“grating” window of panelled wall-tracery was 
of itself a token of the nature of the art. There 
was precisely the same character in such noble 
towers as Wrington and Leigh-on-Mendip. The 
buttresses rose boldly, in few steps from ground 
to parapet. Inthe great majority of instances 
the clearstory windows of Perpendicular churches 
were connected with the nave arcading beneath 
them by means of wall-panelling, whose lines 
were vertical. Very frequently the bays of the 
naves where emphasised by a portion of the 
pier running through from floor to roof; and 
the “ Perpendicular” was emphatically not the 
“ Horizontal.” In conjunction with this asser- 
tion from Mr. Stevenson came another equally 
fallacious, which was that “the Pointed style 
arose from vaulting necessities ; and, indeed, to 
the use of wooden roofs in England may be 
traced the abandonment of the pointed arch.” 
Now, the pointed arch never was abandoned in 
windows or doors or nave-arches anywhere in 
England till the last stroke of Gothic; more- 
over, in the whole of the Devonshire and Corn- 
wall and a large proportion of the Somerset- 
shire churches, every rafter had its arched rib, 
from end to end; and so the pointed arch con- 
struction was common everywhere in Norfolk 
and Suffolk,—in Thirsk, and Bere Regis, and 
Weare Gifford, and hundreds of other typical 
Perpendicular works. Mr. Sedding said he 


have prevented this assertion, and that a glance 
through Mr. Brandon’s “Examples of Open. 
timber Roofs” should dispel it once for all, 
Mr. Stevenson did not mention Italy in con. 
nexion with his theory. Perhaps he was right. 
But the Pointed style did prevail in Italy for a 
time, but always in conjunction with flat roofs. 
And, as to the use of wooden roofs in England 
having anything to do with the fall of Pointed 
architecture, the “ horizontal” character of 
English Gothic should, according to this theory, 
be apparent from its first stroke, because wooden 
roofs always prevailed in Ex gland, and the 
examples of vaulted parish churches of all 
styles, not including the Norman, might be 
counted on the hands. 

The author said, in conclusion :—I come now 
to the third point of my subject, the proposition 
that a hearty revival of the late Gothic is called 
for in the interest of the Gothic school and of 
architectural design at large. Perhaps after 
Mr. Stevenson’s funeral oration upon Gothic 
architecture ancient and modern, I ought to 
apologise for wasting your time on such a topic. 
Perhaps at this point it should be proposed that 
my remarks be taken as read, as touching upon 
a theme of the past. But, with your permission, 
I will briefly review the situation, and extract 
from it whatever comfort I can. I came to 
Mr. Stevenson’s lecture with great expectations. 
I knew that he was passing out of the servitude 
of an old attachment ; I was prepared to hear 
the vanity of Gothic preached with all the more 
fervour in that he had himself surfeited from 
eating its mouldy fruits. It had long been 
whispered in Gath that this was a night much 
to be remembered; that Gothic was doomed 
out and out. More than this, I had chanced 
upon a little fugitive literature of the “ Free 
Classic school” to which a few esthetic ladies 
were the chief contributors, and having had my 
curiosity awakened by the whispers of the sybils, 
I looked forward to an intelligible conception of 
the artistic prospects of England from the lips 
of one of the prophets. It was with no sur- 
prise that I saw “old Gothic” architecture put 
back again affectionately but firmly into its 
old-world dust as a beautiful but obsolete 
science,—not to be altogether lost sight of, but 
kept handy as an illustration of negative excel- 
lence whenever the supremacy of the nineteenth 
century is in debate. Looking down from his 
eminent position, it was not to be expected that 
the lecturer should give other than a bird’s-eye 
view of things. Yet although we did not get 
what we might call a very close or sympathetic 
portrayal of the features of the old Gothic, 
the main purpose of the lecturer was probably 
served, by showing us how clearly he under- 
stood the singular merits of the things he 
discarded, the magnanimity of his sympathies, 
his complaisant tenderness to fallen styles. But 
one got a very hazy notion of what was coming 
to pass in the new era. We heard that the 
whole of the past labours of the Gothic school 
were to be wiped out as a blot on the page of 
nineteenth-century progress. But, alas! nothing 
was settled for the future! The old faith was 
to be swept away; nothing seemed ready to be 
put in its place. The heavens were to be swept 
clear of the obsolete stars, but the new, bright, 
particular star was yet struggling in a fog. 
The lecture was, in truth, like a premature lift- 
ing of the curtain at a theatre; the footlights 
were ablaze, the band was playing, the audience 
were breathless, but the actors were not posed 
nor the properties fixed for the new piece; in 
fact, nothing had been done except to generally 
upset the properties of the previous piece. It 
was all chaos; creation had not begun. One 
fact alone loomed out of the darkness and con- 
fusion: there was to be henceforth but one 
style practised, and that was not to be based on 
anything that went before; there was to be no 
more “copying”; we were to have no more insipid 
reproductions of bygone times. I am not going 
to attempt to rebut Mr. Stevenson’s charge of 
copyism against the Gothic school, although I 
deny it totally; but I wish to inquire whether 
this brand-new school is free from such a cen- 
sure, and if not free, to what extent is it open 
to the charge? Has the new school, then, no 
ancestry ?—did it simply “ grow,” like Topsy ? 
Do its types and aims differ from those of every 
other style that has gone before? Has the new 
school no relations with the Old Classic, the Old 
Gothic, or the Medieval Renaissance ? A glance 
at the productions of the so-called “Free- 
Classic” school reminds us of the old proverb 





could not help thinking that a little further 





Ite drift was to make sure of itself by decrying 


actual experience of Perpendicular work would 


that they who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones. No one believes the curly dor- 
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mers, the tapering pilasters, the attenuated 
sash-windows, the moulded cornices, and frisky 
foliage of the new school, are new-born features 
evolved out of the inner consciousness of nine- 
teenth-century designers. Any one who has 
travelled at all in England and on the Continent 
can give chapter and verse for every fragment 
of design embodied with more or less skill in 
works of this class. We know something of the 
dormers and hipped roofs of Nuremberg and 
Rouen and Bruges; we can trace the miscella- 
neous parentage of a bit of eccentric detail; so 
that we take Mr. Stevenson’s parental praise of 
the Queen Anne as a piece of fond infatuation, 
and his charge of copyism levelled at the Gothic 
school as a little unbecoming: his remarks are, 
indeed, but the poor commonplaces of party 
warfare, that vanish the moment they are 
touched. Nay, the case stands even worse than 
this ; for every one who has the least insight 
into things knows quite well that this so-called 
“ Free Classic,” in which we all dabble a little, 
is neither more nor less than Gothic thinly 
veiled! ‘The hands may be the hands of Esau, 
but the voice is Jacob’s voice.” These buildings 
are Gothic in spirit, in conception, in outline, 
and in method of composition. The Free Classicist 
has put before the world a savoury, well-spiced, 
and earefully-flavoured dish, but the meat is not 
what it seems, and the supplanter gets the 
blessing by donning the robes of his rival. I 
am only showing the unwisdom of any attempt 
at Positivism in the matter of modern design, 
and am not striking at the liberty of any one to 
do whatever he wills to do. The new school is 
worthy of our heartiest commendation and en- 
couragement. We must welcome life from 
whatever quarter it comes. We must welcome 
freshness, though it be the freshness of an 
exotic. We must never cease to listen for the 
faint steps of the Angel of Deliverance. I 
am far from prepared to say that the 
Perpendicular, or any style whatever, is the 
one only answer to all the wants of the 
age. To take merely the question of eccle- 
siastical architecture, which is one of the 
most interesting probably of the day, I would 
say, let the early styles be confined to the 
country, where cheapness and simplicity are 
necessary, and small churches needed. Use the 
Perpendicular for country towns, and the Re- 
naissance for cities. I make the distinction in 
the two last because a Renaissance building 
has an essentially modern aspect, suited to the 
modern surroundings of a city ; while, although 
a country town may have plenty of modern 
structures in its streets, it will probably also 
contain some historical remains or historical 
traditions, or some picturesque qualities of site, 
to recommend the adoption of an historic and 
picturesque type of English architecture like 
the Perpendicular. Further, the outside of a 
church in a country town has to be more studied 
than the outside of a church in a city. Ina 
country town it is one of ,two or three con- 
spicuous objects of the place ; in a city a church 
is inconspicuous among factories and warehouses 
and crowded squares and streets. So that, 
granted the Renaissance style is equally suited 
for church architecture, and that it generally con- 
forms to the essentials of a good structure, you 
do not so much regret that its least worthy side 
—its outside—is little observed, or observable, 
in the closely-populated spot in which it is 
planted. 

There is still further reason for the employ- 
ment of the Renaissance for cities. Itisa noble 
style, marvellously well suited to nineteenth- 
century ideas and wants, and should, therefore, 
have its chance of use equally with other styles. 
The age we live in must be taken on its own 
terms. It were mere folly to ignore the tastes 
and wants of the age whose ministers we are. 
Let us by all means have defined principles and 
schools of practice, and hold to them; but not un- 
wisely against its instincts, lest the age should 
recoil from us, leaving us high and dry on the 
strand to build ideal structures for a Utopia of 
our own. More than this, we should lay our- 
selves open to imbibe the spirit of our time in 
all its fulness; be constantly tefting our work 
by this, and be ever ready frankly to accept 
the conditions it imposes upon us. Now, if there 
is one thing which appeals more than another 
to the modern mind, it is vastness, size, space. 
The Perpendicular, of all the English styles, 
comes nearest both in time and spirit to this 
age, and can respond to its wants by honest 
development of its original character, and 
therefore, it is, in my estimation, the most suited 
of all the Gothic styles to this time. But the 





Italian Renaissance runs close by the side of 
the English Perpendicular; it can be used for 
precisely the same ends, and can respond to the 
same requirements. If I were asked to name 
my favourite churches out of England, I should 
say first, St. Mark’s, Venice; secondly, Milan 
Cathedral; and thirdly, Brunelleschi’s noble 
Church of Santo Spirito, at Florence. If I were 
asked to name buildings which most conformed 
to my own views of what modern city churches 
should aim at—buildings which most appealed to 
me asa true son of the nineteenth century—which 
seemed to me to touch chords sympathic to the 
nineteenth century, and that could be appre- 
ciated without the least affectation or stress of 
taste,—I would say Brunelleschi’s and Alberti’s 
Renaissance churches. 

Taking our model from the best Renaissance 
of Italy, we have a style that will adapt itself 
freely to all our wants, in the employment of 
which the best side of modern art can pour 
out its products at the feet of God: where our 
Burne Jones, Morris, and Poynter, Rossetti and 
Watts, Minton and Salviati, and our Royal 
Academy sculptors, can employ their genius 
without any sense of inconsistency, without any 
fear of transgressing precedent, or denying the 
primary intention of the art dealt with. You 
may cover the walls and arches of a modern 
Renaissance church with lovely carved subjects, 
terra-cottas, and inlaid marbles, as at St. Fran- 
cisco at Riminii You may have a church 
painted all over, every feature and every 
particle of wall-space having its due place in 
one vast scheme of colouration, as at St. Andrea 
at Mantua; or you may aim at stern, massive 
effects as at St. Spirito, Florence, whose noble 
lines have no touch of luxury or sensuality, but 
which seem to lift you into the serene region of 
pure intellect. And we Gothic revivalists may 
grant all this sphere of usefulness to the 
Renaissance, and yet have our hands full; the 
Renaissance will have its place whether we like 
it or no; and we may yield it due rights with 
kindly grace, and still hold as tenaciously as 
ever to our own position as Gothic revivalists. 
“ Art is a city,’ Victor Hugo says, and the im- 
mortal citizens of art, like the citizens of 
heaven, speak but one universal tongue. Giotto 
of Florence and Poore of Salisbury, Brunel- 
leschi of Florence and William of Wykeham, 
are brothers in a commonwealth where glory of 
rank is measured not by what individual style 
was employed, but by the genius of the artist 
and the everlasting worth of his work. 

Yet there is something after all in national 
art, and specially so in the case of an insular 
people like ourselves, and I for one am not pre- 
pared to see Mr. Stevenson, in his dealings with 
Gothic architecture, enact the part of thejlittle 
steamer in Turner’s picture of “The old 
Téméraire tugged to her last home,” withcut 
remonstrance. I have always resented the dis- 
dainful manner of the screeching little steamer, 
that with much puffing and letting off of super- 
fluous steam, drags the old fighting-ship as a 
useless hulk at its heels, into the limbo of obso- 
lete things. It does not fall to my lot to reply 
to him on the general question of the Gothic 
revival, but only as regards the revival of the 
Perpendicular, and this I have done with such 
power as I possess. It seems to me that a style 
which is native to England,—a style which was 
the most active in the whole range of English 
art, which has an illimitable variety of types, 
and an inexhaustible stock of resources, is not 
to be shelved by an essentially reproductive age 
like the present without detriment to the hopes 
of modern architecture. A style native to 
England in her palmy days, when both the 
characteristics of the race, and of her national 
art, had become intensified and perfected by 
time and culture, must naturally have within it 
those conditions which best enable the English- 
man to express himself for all time. 

I say this because I hold that in a true sense 
the Perpendicular is the English parallel of the 
art of Phidias,—that it does not simply repre- 
sent the thoughts and capacities of one age 
only, but that, like the art of Phidias, it sums 
up the best of the ‘complex gifts of a race 
once for all. It is the index of the English 
mind at the time of its highest visitation, when 
the English genius is roused to the full height of 
its varied powers. I hold that all that the 
Englishman has instinctively of sense of grace, 
of majesty, of judgment in proportion, of 
mystery, of grotesqueness, of refinement, of 
humour,—all the lights and shades of his cha- 
racter,—have a home there. The Perpendicular 
is to me the abiding, conclusive testimony of 





the truly great spirit of English art. I see this 
spirit under various interpretations, but still 
the self-same spirit, alike in the deep solemnity 
of Winchester, the massiveness of Sherborne, 
the elegance of Gloucester, the spaciousness and 
large quietude of Salle and Lavenham, the rich- 
ness of Cawston and Southwold, the majesty of 
Wrington and Leigh-on-Mendip, the sober 
picturesqueness of Haddon, and Coventry, and 
Hever. It is not that one county is ahead of 
another, but that our forefathers were at the 
full height of their artistic stature everywhere 
alike ; that they were at their level best from 
Land’s End to Flamborough Head, from South- 
wold to St. David’s. 

We have a parallel culmination of English 
genius in another phase of art in the literature 
of Elizabeth’s reign. And, in conclusion, let 
me submit these two points to your considera- 
tion,—first, that the works of Shakspeare, and 
Spenser, and Bacon, and Marlowe, still hold 
their own in the sympathies of this nineteenth 
century; time does not dethrone them; cul- 
ture does not lessen their glory. Secondly, that 
they are the models of the best literature of to- 
day. There is only one English-speaking poet 
as original in poetry as Mr. Stevenson affects to 
be in architecture, and he is of American 
notoriety,—Walt Whitman by name. Every 
other poet is great enough to acknowledge that 
he serves his generation best by treading in the 
footsteps of his sires. He knows that he addresses 
the same race as Shakspeare, and he uses the 
same means, hoping for like results. And this 
is our standpoint in this Gothic revival. We 
hold to the fellowship of English genius through 
all times; we draw no hard-and-fast line be- 
tween the works of one period and another: to 
us they are not conflicting, but harmonious and 
sympathetic. And while we would allow the 
“ Free Classicists ” perfect liberty to assimilate 
all manner of alien matter in the elaboration of 
their own system of composition, we claim like 
toleration in the free development of the Gothic 
architecture of England, in its entirety and 
fulness, without partiality or restraint. 

A brief discussion ensued, in which Messrs. 
A. Payne, W. F. Potter, and H. L. Florence 
took part, and, a vote of thanks having been 
accorded to the author, the meeting terminated. 














RECENT DISCOVERY OF THE REMAINS 
OF A ROMAN VILLA AT ABINGER, 
SURREY. 


Surrey has not been celebrated for its “ finds” 
of Roman villas, for although there were, doubt- 
less, many of them situated near the famous 
“‘ Stane-street,” which ran through the centre 
of the county in a south-westerly direction to 
Chichester, the Regnum of the Romans, very 
few have been met with, and those that have, 
with perhaps the exception of the one at Walton 
Heath, discovered some hundred years ago, 
and the traces of two others at Bletchingley, 
under White Hill, and at Woodcote, near Sutton, 
found in the early part of the century, presented 
no features of importance, and have scarcely 
been noticed at all in consequence. 

It is, therefore, with much interest we learn 
of the discovery of a Roman villa at Abinger, 
not far from Dorking, where the “ Stane-street ” 
can still be traced on its way into Sussex, and 
close upon the well-known Cold Harbour,* under 
Leith Hill, that vantage-ground of Surrey, from 
whose summit, Evelyn says, can be seen “ twelve 
or thirteen counties,” though Aubrey writes 
some ten, “and by the help of a telescope” 
another, naming “ Wiltshire”! The remains 
are situated in a field gently rising to the north 
side of the road to the village of Abinger from 
Wotton, and is on the property of Mr. Thomas 
Henry Farrer, of Abinger Hall, once the seat 
of the Scarletts, the famous “Sir James,” the 
first Baron Abinger, having resided in a mansion 
which has, however, been pulled down some 
years, and near to the site of which the present 
owner of the estate has built a commodious 
Elizabethan structure. 





* Although the exact etymology of the word ‘ Cold 
Harbour” has excited much attention from time to time, 
no two antiquaries being now quite satisfied as to its origin 
or meaning, it is worthy of the remark that the term seldom 
or never appears except in the neighbourhood of a toman 
road or station, and although at this very Cold Harbour 
many explorations have been made for Roman remains 
without any being found as yet, there can be little doubt 
after this discovery so near, that it was some outpost 
for observation, probably attached to a station there, and 
in connexion with the proprietor or other great man to 


whom the buil belonged, and who had, with so much 
taste, osleved 20 beautine’ a neighbourhood to live in. 
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To Mr. Farrer is due the credit of pursuing 
the discovery, which, as often happens in such 
cases, resulted from a simple act of useful hus- 
bandry, for whilst a certain piece of land close 
to some farm buildings was being dug into for 
a kitchen garden, large quantities of stones and 
tiles were brought to the surface, and at once 
proclaimed the fact that they were part of the 
foundations of some ancient dwelling. Mr. 
Farrer’s attention being directed to the circum- 
stance, he immediately set to work carefully to 
uncover the remaining portion of ground, and in 
doing so, fortunately came upon the present re- 
mains of the building, and which promises, from 
all appearances, much further to reward his 
zeal, and prove itself to be one of the largest 
villas yet discovered in Surrey, and perhaps 
destined to be a rival of 
the famous one at Bignor, 
** Ad Decimum,” the station 
at the tenth milestone from 
Chichester, the Regnum 
of the Itineraries, and close 
by the “ Stane-street,” or 
same Roman road, upon 
which the Abinger Villa is 
situated, and not more than 
some thirty miles off, though 
in the next county to it. 

Mr. B. Hicklin, of Rose- 
hill, Dorking, a member of 
the British Archzological 
Association, having heard 
of the discovery of the villa 
in question, which took place 
a little more than two 
months ago, through a 
neighbouring  antiquary, 
went over to view it, and 
seeing enough, from his 
knowledge of Roman re- 
mains in Italy, to suspect 
it would prove an important 
addition to the antiquities 
of Surrey, he invited some 
of the officers and members 
of the Association to paya s 
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which is nearly square, measuring 11 ft. 6 in. in 
length by 11 ft. in breadth, and having, as given 
on the plan, a wall running from it, still going 
east, and enclosing a part of a room 9 ft. wide. 

If further excavations are carefully carried 
on, it is probable that in this direction will be 
found the most interesting parts of the building, 
as towards the end of the house, opposite to the 
atrium, were usually many important chambers, 
including the peristyle. 

On the party quitting the remains, some of 
them visited Mr. Farrer’s house, and inspected 
the interesting collection he has already begun 
there of coins—silver and bronze,—several being 
of Constantine, and one of Faustina, the wife of 
Constantine II., who died master of all the 
empire, A.D. 361; mixed pottery, some Samian 


a length of 100 yards into the bed of the river, 
powers being also sought in the Bill for the con. 
struction of a floating-stage in connexion with 
the pier. The Acton junction line commences 
in the parish of Acton, by a junction with the 
North and South-Western Junction Line, and 
terminates in the parish of Ealing by a junction 
with the Ealing branch of the company, now in 
course of construction. The Metropolitan Com. 
pany promote a Bill seeking powers to extend 
their line from the Aldgate Station to the Tower, 
and also for powers to construct an extension 
line from the Regenit’s-circus to the Farringdon 
Station. In respect of the last-named proposed 
line there is also a duplicate application by a 
company to be incorporated, with powers to 





construct a line between the points named. A 
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visit to the ruins, and indge = a = ee 
for themselves what chey 

thought of it. This visit 

took place last week, and 

enough was seen, under the 

guidance of Mr. Hicklin, fully to compensate 
for the journey. 

The present appearance of the remains, as 
given in the plan accompanying this notice, and 
which was made on the spot by Mr. C. H. 
Sparrow, from Wolverhampton, who, with his 
brother and Mr. George G. Adams, F.S.A., took 
the measurements, [shows only a part of the 
villa, a hedge-row to the south cutting off com- 
munication at present with the land below, and 
from which, unfortunately, as already noticed, 
was taken the large quantities of stones and 
broken tiles before the knowledge was obtained 
of the nature of the structure of which they 
formed so integral a part. 

Although it is intended again to dig into this 
land, it is to be feared that much of the general 
remains will have disappeared, although, as no 
hypocaust has yet been met with, or pavements 
either, nor, beyond some pieces of flue tiles and 
white tessere, anything indicating their exist- 
ence, it may be hoped they will yet be found 
almost intact, either in the land below or the 
untouched land above and to the eastward of 
the present opened portions of the remains. 

These consist, as the diagram shows, of a 
portion of the atrium, or reception-hall, of a 
Roman villa, paved with small red tesserz, in 
many places very uneven from the subsidence 
of the soil; it measures 15 ft. from north-west 
to north-east, and nearly the same to the hedge- 
row, where at present communication apparently 
ceases, although on the removal of this mound 
there is little doubt but more of the atrium will 
be found. 

Above this part of the building are indica- 
tions of two walls running north-west, which 
probably enclosed a chamber, but of which 
nothing now can be recovered, the earth having 
been long ago removed or worn away far below 
the level of the present remains. To the east 
is a well-defined apartment, with thick divisional 
walls of stone and tile or Roman brick, 
measuring 11 ft. 6 in. in length by 7 ft. 6 in. in 
width; and another of similar dimensions, going 
eastward still. The wall at the end seems to 
stop there, although a closer digging may deter- 
mine not so, as is the case with the chamber 


exactly south-east of the one just described, | 
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ware, pieces of tiles, some with nails attached 
to them, showing they belonged to the roof; 
fragments of white and red tesserew, broken 
vases and other vessels, &c., allfound inthe débris, 
and likely, let us hope, to be largely added to. 

On Wednesday last, at the first evening 
meeting of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion this year, Mr. George R. Wright, F.S.A., 
who with his friend Mr. Hicklin took an active 
part in the above exploration of the Abinger 
Villa, read a paper on the subject of this article, 
and was able to illustrate it by some of the 
antiquities found on the site, and kindly lent 
him for that purpose, and a full account of 
which will in due course appear in the Society’s 
Journal. 








THE PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION FOR 


THE ENSUING SESSION. 
PROJECTED RAILWAY AND OTHER PUBLIC WORKS. 
THE period has again come round when the 

Parliamentary notices are given in respect of 
powers for the construction of new railway and 
other public works and buildings, and on 
examining the official list of plans which have 
just been deposited there is reason to believe 
that the private Bill legislation of 1878 will 
include the consideration of several projects of 
a highly-important character. The entire 
number of Bills is upwards of 320, of which more 
than 100 are in connexion with railway projects, 
whilst tramway, gas and water, town improve- 
ments, and pier and harbour undertakings are 
unusually numerous. No fewer than thirty of 
the different projects affect the metropolis, eleven 
of which are in connexion with railways. 

These include a Bill promoted by the Metro- 
politan District Company for powers to con- 
struct a new line to Fulham, together witha 
pier on the Thames ; and also a junction line at 
Acton. The proposed line to Fulham commences 
in the parish of Kensington, by a junction with 
the existing railway of the company at the south 
end of the platform of the West Brompton 
Station, terminating in the adjoining parish of 
Fulham, on the bank of the river Thames, at 
Willow Bank. The proposed pier commences at 








the termination of the railway, and extends for 
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new company also apply for powers to make a 
line between Fulham and Walham Green, the 
route being from Hammersmith, by a junction 
withthe Hammersmith and City line, to Walham- 
green and Fulham. Several of the great com- 
panies promote Bills for extension works within 
the Metropolitan area. Amongst others, the 
London and North-Western Company in their 
Bill seek powers for the purchase of land 
and buildings at West Ham, adjoining 
the North Woolwich branch of the Great 
Eastern Company; also land and buildings 
in Stratford, on the east side of the North 
London line; also land and buildings in the 
Minories, Whitechapel, for the enlargement of 
their Haydon-square goods station ; likewise land 
and buildings in St. Martin’s-lane; together 
with powers to lay down lines of railway in 
Worship-street, Primrose-street, and Skinner- 
street. The Midland Company’s Bill includes 
powers to construct a branch line at Kensing- 
ton, in connexion with their extensive coal and 
merchandise depdt, now in course of construc- 
tion, adjoining the Kensington High-street sta- 
tion of the Metropolitan Company. The Great 
Western Company likewise seek powers for ex- 
tensive purchases of property in Paddington and 
Kensington for station extension purposes. The 
South-Eastern Company’s Bill includes powers 
to purchase from the Charing-cross Hotel Com- 
pany the buildings in extension of the hotel now 
in progress between Villiers-street and Bucking- 
ham-street. The Great Eastern Company’s 
Bill contains powers for the widening and im- 
provement of their North Woolwich branch, and 
that portion of the main line between Bethnal- 
green and Eow. The Metropolitan Inner Circle 
Completion Company promote a Bill containing 
clauses for extension of time for completing the 
link-line between the Mansion-house and Ald- 
gate, and also powers to make arrangements with 
other companies. In addition to their various 
powers Bill, the London and Brighton Company 
have a Bill empowering them to construct a new 
line from Croydon to East, Grinstead; whilst 
the London, Chatham, and Dover, and the South- 
Eastern Companies jointly promote a Bill, em- 
powering them to enter into working arrange- 
ments with a view to amalgamation. 
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There are no fewer than twenty Bills, in addi- 
tion to fifteen Board of Trade applications, for 
powers to construct tramways in several of the 
great towns in different parts of the country. 
Amongst them is a Bill promoted by a company 
to be incorporated for the construction of a 
tramway between King’s-cross and the City, 
commencing in Pentonville-road, and terminating 
in Farringdon-road, near Saffron-hill and Ely- 
place. Another Bill is for the construction of 
tramways in different parts of Croydon and 
suburbs. There is also a Board of Trade appli- 
cation for powers to construct a tramway from 
the South-Western Railway Station to the camp 
at Aldershott. 

There are upwards of sixty gas and water 
Bills, several of them of great magnitude and 
importance, including the two Bills promoted by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works for the pur- 
chase of the Metropolitan water companies and 
the construction of new works; also the 
gigantic scheme projected by the Manchester 
Corporation for obtaining a water supply 
from Thirlmere, in Cumberland. The bills of 
this class also include one promoted by “ The 
South London Spring Water Company,” whose 
object is “ to utilise the pure spring water now 
lying underneath Tooting and Streatham.” 
The Metropolitan Board of Works, in their New 
Works Bill, seek powers to construct wells and 
pumping-stations near Redhill, Hayes parish 
(Middlesex), Epsom, Keston in Kent, Eynsford 
in Kent, near the Eynsford Station of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, and 
Grays Thurrock in Essex. Also three reser- 
voirs, one in Great Stanmore, Middlesex; one 
in Banstead, near Epsom Downs; and one in 
the parish of Chelsfield, Kent. The Bill like- 
wise contains powers for the construction of 
mains and aqueducts several miles in length. 
The Bill also contains the usual powers as to 
compulsory purchase of land, the official notice 
stating that the object is “to afford a supply 
of water to every dwelling in the metropolis 
now supplied with water by any water-works 
company, or which may be so supplied at the 
time when the works of the Board shall be in 
operation.” Another clause is “to impose a 
condition and obligation upon all persons who 
may be supplied with water by the Board to 
take a supply of water from the water-works 
company within whose limits of supply the 
premises of such respective persons may be 
situate.” The promoters of the South London 
Spring Water project in their Bill apply for 
powers for supplying water from the springs at 
Tooting, with power to supply water to the 
various parishes and townships of Wimbledon, 
Croydon, Kingston, Lewisham, Streatham, 
Tooting, Camberwell, Lambeth, and the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The proposed well and pumping- 
station is in Tooting, in the parish of Streatham, 
on the north-east side of Garret-lane, with a 
reservoir immediately adjacent. The project 
also involves the construction of three other 
reservoirs, in addition to the one just named, 
and includes a service-reservoir and pumping- 
station in the parish of Croydon, on the west 
side of Beulah-hill, near South Norwood ; also 
a reservoir in the parish of Lewisham, on the 
east side of Sydenham-hill; and another reser- 
voir in the parish of Wimbledon. Powers 
are likewise sought for constructing several 
miles of aqueducts, and laying down pipes in 
the several parishes included in the project, 
namely, Camberwell, Lambeth, and the imme- 
diate locality. 

The Bills of a miscellaneous character for pro- 
jected works affecting the metropolis include 
one promoted by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for the purchase of Plumstead Common, 
with powers to erect a lodge at Blackheath; 
also to provide for the maintenance of Plum- 
stead Common and Shoulder-of-Mutton-green. 
The Bill contains provisions for excluding “all 
gipsies, hawkers, and rogues and vagabonds” 
from the common and green, and there is also a 
Clause for the prevention of bird-catching, bird- 
trapping, and the robbing of birds’ eggs, or the 
shooting or chasing of game. The Board have 
also another Bill under the head of “ Metro- 
politan Management and Buildings Acts,” to 
enlarge and amend some of the present powers 
as to buildings possessed by the Board. One of 
the clauses empowers the Board to impose new 
restrictions with respect to the erection or 
alteration of houses and buildings, particularly 
with respect to the distances at which such 
structures shall be from the centre of any 
carriage-road or footway. Another clause pro- 
vides for the prevention of using for carriage 





traffic of roads being of less than 40 ft. in width 
where there are houses on each side of the road, 
and of less width than 20 ft. where there are 
only houses on one side. The Bill likewise con- 
tains provisions as to the foundations and sites 
of houses and buildings, and the mode in which, 
and the materials with which, such foundations 
shall be formed; also clauses as to the descrip- 
tion and quality of the substances of which the 
walls shall be formed; enlarged powers to the 
Board as to the removal of dangerous structures; 
and increased powers to the Board with respect 
to theatres, music-halls, and other places of 
entertainment, with powers to insist upon any 
alterations in any such buildings which the 
Board may consider necessary for the public 
safety and convenience. The Corporation pro- 
mote a Bill containing various powers, one of 
which has reference to the throwing open of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. Another clause in the 
Bill gives powers to the Corporation to plant, 
drain, and improve Epping Forest, to build and 
repair lodges and other buildings, and to make 
roads and ponds, and execute other works so 
as to make the forest a place of recreation for 
the public. The St. Paul’s Churchyard portion 
of the Bill confirms an agreement entered 
into between the Corporation and the Dean and 
Chapter, under which the churchyard is in 
future to be managed by the Corporation as an 
open space and ornamental garden. The Cor- 
poration have also another Bill for the widening 
of London Bridge. The Bill contains clauses 
providing for the widening of the bridge 11 ft. 
on each side, commencing on the City side in 
King William-street, near the public stair 
between King William-street and Lower Thames- 
street on the east side, and the public stair be- 
tween King William-street and Upper Thames- 
street on the west side; and on the Surrey side, 
nearly opposite to the railway approach from 
High-street. There is also a Bill containing 
powers for constructing a bridge across the 
Thames commencing at a point between the 
Tower and St. Katharine’s Docks, and termi- 
nating on the Surrey side of the river near 
Free-school-street, Horselydown. The Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings promote a Bill to purchase, by com- 
pulsion, for new public buildings, “all the lands, 
houses, buildings, streets, roads, and premises 
within the area bounded on the north by Charles- 
street, and that portion of Parliament-street 
which was formerly Upper Charles-street ; on 
the south-side by Great George-street ; on the 
east by Parliament-street ; and on the west by 
St. James’s Park.” The Commissioners have 
likewise a Bill for powers to purchase additional 
property in the neighbourhood of Covent-garden 
and Bow-street, for the purposes of the new 
Bow-street Police Court buildings. The Post- 
office authorities have a Bill containing clauses 
and powers for the better protection of the 
national telegraphs vested in the Postmaster 
General, and to afford greater facilities for 
putting down and repairing and working the 
telegraphs. There is also a Bill in which powers 
are sought for the construction of a new bridge 
in Cromwell-road, over the West London Exten- 
sion and Metropolitan District Railways, at the 
junction of Cromwell-road West with Warwick- 
road. There is likewise a Bill for the improve- 
ment of Albert-terrace, Hyde-park, with powers 
to make a new road from Knightsbridge into 
Hyde Park, in the line of Sloane-street. 

A special feature amongst the undertakings 
affecting the several large towns is the number 
of tramways promoted by the various municipal 
bodies. Thus, the Corporations of Liverpool, 
Manchester, Bolton, Oldham, and other places, 
are applying for powers to lay down and work 
tramways in their respective localities, the 
Liverpool and Bolton Corporations also including 
in their Bills powers for working the lines with 
steam or other mechanical power. The Liver- 
pool authorities further take powers for the 
conveyance on their lines of materials for sani- 
tary purposes, and there is also a provision 
for running workmen’s carriages at reduced 
fares. 

There are upwards of twenty projects con- 
nected with docks, piers, and harbours, one of 
the most important of them being that for the 
enlargement and improvement of the Newhaven 
harbour and dock. The proposed works under 
the Bill are to consist of a breakwater, extend- 
ing 900 yards seaward, together with a quay 
or wharf, and with a sea- wall 300 yards in 
length, which will form a new western entrance 
to the harbour. In connexion with the works 
it is also proposed to eenstruct a new branch 





railway from the London and Brighton line, 

crossing over the river Ouse, and terminating at 

the proposed breakwater. Likewise a new dock 

on the east side of the river Ouse, twenty-four 

acres in extent, with a chamber and lock-gates - 
for connecting the dock with the harbour. The 

Margate Pier and Harbour Company seek 

powers to widen parts of the jetty, and to con- 

struct landing-places and other works. Also 

powers to erect a covered pavilion on the pier, 

with two landing-stages at the head of the pier. 

The Kingston-upon-Hull Dock Company have a 

Bill for the construction of a new dock, twenty- 

five acres in extent. Also powers to purchase a 

large extent of property for enlarging some of 

the existing docks and quays on the Humber. 

There is likewise a Bill with powers for the 

erection of a pier at Hythe, 2,200 ft. in length, 

together with a tramway, toll-house, and other 

buildings on the pier. The Local Board of South. 

end apply for powers to construct two new piers, 

and to enlarge the present pier. The Mersey 

Docks and Harbour Board promote a Bill for con- 

structing an overhead railway along the line of 

docks. There is also a Bill for powers to construct 

a bridge over the Severn, from Arlingham to 

Newnham. The Blackpool Pier Company have 
a Bill for the extension of the present pier. 

Powers are likewise sought to construct an open 
iron pier at Filey harbour, extending seaward 
2,000 ft., together with a stone breakwater, 

1,150 ft. in length. Another Bill seeks powers 

for constructing a pier and sea-wall in the parish 
of St. Helen’s, Isle of Wight; whilst another 
body of promoters have a Bill for the erection 
of a pier at Shanklin, also in the Isle of Wight. 

Powers are also sought for the erection of a 
pier, 1,200 ft. in length, seaward, at Cliftonville, 
together with saloons, refreshment, and other 
rooms. There is likewise a Bill with powers to 
erect a promenade pier at Plymouth, 500 ft. in 
length. The Glamorganshire Canal and Dock 
Company have a Bill for the construction of 
docks, a timber float, and a railway, at Cardiff ; 

and there is also a Bill for the construction of a 
bridge over the river Taff, at Cardiff. 

There are several Bills for town improve- 
ments of an important and comprehensive cha- 
racter from more than a dozen of the great 
towns, and in several of the Bills very stringent 
powers as to the elevation, materials, and 
sanitary arrangements of buildings, are asked 
for. The towns from which these Bills pro- 
ceed are respectively Sheffield, Nottingham, 
Huddersfield, Bradford, Swansea, Jarrow, Cli- 
theroe, Burton-on-Trent, and Liverpool. The 
Sheffield Bill contains powers as to the means 
of ingress and egress to and from churches, 
chapels, schools, and places of amusement. The 
Clitheroe Bill includes powers to erect a new 
market; whilst that from Burton-on-Trent con- 
tains clauses for the erection of a new town- 
hall, municipal offices, court-house, market, and 
station-house. The Huddersfield Bill contains 
powers to provide dwellings for the working- 
classes; powers to close all polluted wells 
within the borough; and also powers to pro- 
vide public water-closets and lavatories, and to 
charge for the same. The Jarrow Bill, amongst 
other powers, contains clauses for the erection 
of a new town-hall, municipal buildings, borough 
court, police courts and offices, slaughter-houses, 
&. The Nottingham Bill contains exceptionally 
comprehensive powers as to buildings and general 
sanitary arrangements, one provision being that 
when a house or other building is unoccupied, 
the owner shall be held responsible for keeping 
it clean, and sweeping the footpaths in front of 
it. Another clause prevents the first occupancy 
as a dwelling-house of any new building in any 
new street until such street shall be formed, 
drained, and metallod, to the satisfaction of the 
corporation ; and also to prevent the first occu- 
pancy as a dwelling-house of any building until 
the granting of a certificate by the corporation 
that such building is in accordance with the 
building bye-laws of the borough, and the 
drainage complete and duly ventilated. Another 
clause provides that due notice shall be given to 
the corporation when any person within the 
borough is suffering from smallpox, cholera, or 
any contagious disease. 

The Bill for the great water-scheme of the 
Manchester corporation contains a clause giving 
powers to the corporation to purchase or lease 
for the drainage area of the works the moun- 
tain land around Thirlmere, containing 8,550 
acres, subject to rights of pasturage. Powers 
are likewise sought to divert and impound up. 
wards of forty streams and brooks which flew 
inte the lake. 
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ASSOCIATION OF 
MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY ENGINEERS 
AND SURVEYORS. 

THE BYE-LAWS. 


A MEETING under the auspices of the Home 
and Eastern Counties Committee of this Associa- 
tion was held at Dartford, Kent, on Saturday, 
the 15th ult., when the following members 
were present :— 

Messrs, Ashmead, Bristol (president) ; Allen, Stratford- 
on-Avon; Angell, Stratford; Anscomb, Maidstone ; 
Buckham, Ipswich; Cross, Dewsbury; Ditcham, Harwich ; 
Ellice-Clark, Hove; Goodchild, Teddington ; Jones, 
Eeling ; Harding, Epsom; Honeycombe, Northfleet ; Hope, 
Colchester ; Lemon, Southampton; Maughan, Grimeby ; 
Newman, Ryde ; Macaulay, Tiagdva-cb Phemee; May, 
Town-Malling ; Noot, Tonbridge; Lewis, Enfield ; Cook, 
Ware; Procter, Boltou; Pritchard, Warwick; Richards, 
Burslem ; Rogers, Hornsey ; Smethurst, Sowerby Bridge ; 
Walker, Croydon ; Stores, Southend ; and a considerable 
number of visitors. 

The Model Bye-Laws recently issued by the 
Local Government Board were discussed. 

Mr. Angell moved the first resolution, to the 
effect that the Local Government Board be me- 
morialised to sanction the payment of town 
surveyors by fees. He pointed out that in the 
metropolitan district the system of payment by 
fees had been carried out for many years,—the 
duties of the district surveyors being heavy, 
and entailing a large amount of work. The 
bye-laws of the Local Government Board con- 
tained much more stringent clauses than the 
bye-laws now in force in most towns, and if 
adopted would throw upon the surveyors addi- 
tional work, such as was never contemplated a 
few years ago, and to see which carried out 
would require a considerable increase in their 
staff. He suggested that the salaries of the 
surveyors should be raised in proportion to their 
work, and that the fees should be paid to the 
credit of the authority,—not directly to the sur- 
veyor, as that would bring about an amount 
of personal inconvenience an officer should not 
be subjected to. Speculuting builders now 
obtained the services of a qualified surveyor to 
superintend their erections, and the construc- 
tion of their roads und sewers, without paying 
for them; and it was only fair to the bulk of the 
ratepayers, for whose protection bye-laws were 
made, that those who required looking after 
should pay some proportion of the expense. As 
to the bye-laws, his opinion was a Building 
Act for the entire country should supersede bye- 
laws. 

Mr. Hope, of Colchester, in seconding the reso- 
lution, said if the new bye-laws were to be en- 
forced, the number of inspectors for buildings 
would have to be considerably augmented. The 
local board surveyor’s work had increased very 
materially of late years, and if he was called 
upon to inspect every part of every new house, 
in addition to his other work, he would require 
a considerable amount of assistance. It was not 
fair to call on the ratepayers for this,—those 
who were committing the faults should con- 
tribute to the cost of inspection. 

The discussion was continued by Messrs. New- 
man, Lemon, Jones, Buckham, and Ashmead, 
all of whom were of opinion that the new bye- 
laws threw a great amount of additional work 
on the surveyors’ department, and that it would 
be a fair thing to tax the speculator and not 
the ratepayers for supervision. 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. Ellice-Clark moved that the Council of 
the Association report on the practicability of 
carrying out the new bye-laws. In doing so, he 
said it appeared as if the Public Health Acts 
and the Model Bye-Laws were drawn by Parlia- 
mentary draughtsmen and engineers in the sole 
interests of the fire-insurance companies, and 
that the borough surveyors, who could give the 
Government the best advice on the subject, had 
never been consulted at all, was a matter of fact. 
No borough surveyors had been examined before 
any of the Parliamentary Commissions ; neither, 
so far as he knew, had they ever been consulted 
as to the drafting of the new bye-laws. This 
was evident from some of the clauses, to 
which he would briefly call attention. In the 
first place, there was a larger and greater 
variety of exempted buildings than under exist- 
ing bye-laws, and the vexed question of wooden 
outhouses was dealt with under sub-section H, 
but not satisfactorily, inasmuch as they knew 
there were hundreds of wooden erections con- 
stantly being put up not for purposes mentioned 
in the bye-laws, and it was well-nigh impossible 
to prevent it. Mr. Clark went on to object to 
many of the proposed laws (most of those 
objected to, we are bound to say, seem to us 





very desirable), and maintained that these 
bye-laws could never be enforced by a sanitary 
authority ; neither the people nor the authorities 
were educated up to them. They must know 
that most towns had bye-laws, and, he believed, 
in a large number no attempt was made to carry 
out the more stringent ones, because it was use- 
less to pass laws so much in advance of people’s 
ideas; if they did, the executive found, after 
much trouble and personal annoyance, it was 
useless, and after many attempts they were 
given up as hopeless. Let them attempt to 
carry out the bye-laws already enacted, and 
gradually educate their constituents up to them. 
They wanted restrictions that would ensure 
working-people dry houses, well drained, with 
pure water and breathing-room. Could not 
these be secured by something very much less 
stringent than the Model Bye-Laws, which, he 
believed, no authority in the kingdom had or 
would adopt ? He could not vote with Mr. Angell 
for a general law for buildings, roads, and sewers. 
The local circumstances were so entirely different, 
as he knew from personal experience, that he 
believed it impossible to meet the very different 
cases by a general Act. 

Mr. Jones, in seconding the resolution, said it 
was much to be regretted that the men who 
could best give an opinion on these subjects 
were never consulted, otherwise they would not 
have such inconsistencies and impracticable 
laws placed in their hands, to carry out which 
in practice they found impossible. Whilst there 
were many valuable restrictions in the new 
bye-laws, there could be no doubt that 
they went far beyond those existing, and, 
as far as he could charge his memory, 
beyond the Metropolitan Building Act. Bye- 
law 17 provided for a damp course 6 in. 
above the surface of the ground adjoining the 
wall. What if the house had a basement story ? 
This would always be wet where the ground was 
not excavated to the depth of the lowest floor, 
and thus half of its value was lost. 

The discussion was carried on by Messrs. 
Lemon, Angell, Buckham, Newman, Ashmead, 
and others, and the resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

The members afterwards visited the Dartford 
Section of the West Kent Main Sewer, under 
the guidance of Mr. Alfred Williams, the engi- 
neer, from whom it was learnt that nineteen 
shafts have been sunk to the level of the sewer, 
of from 40 ft. to 65 ft. below the surface; that 
7,200 ft. of the sewer in tunnel, and 18,500 ft. in 
open cutting, had been constructed eastward of 
Penhill Bridge; that 3,200 ft. of the Cray 
Valley sewer were complete; while at the outlet 
works at Dartford 3,600 ft. of sewer and the 
floor of the filters and reservoirs were in a 
forward state, a total length of 54 miles of 
sewer being completed. The contractors were 
Messrs. John Neave & Sons. 

The members lunched together, and returned 
to town in the evening. 








CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 


Tuts school, which opened in January, 1873, 
completed its fifth year and fifteenth term on 
Saturday last, when the certificates awarded by 
the examiners were presented to the successful 
students. The number of students in the first 
term was nine; in the last, fifty-six. 

The directors of the school have, since it 
opened, been successful in their efforts to obtain 
@ succession of engineers of repute to preside at 
the closing meetings of the term, and to 
examine and report upon the work of the 
students. On this last occasion, General Sir 
Arthur T. Cotton, R.E., accepted the invitation 
to preside, but was prevented from attending by 
urgent business. Mr. Thomas Hughes, Q.C., 
chairman of the Crystal Palace Company, 
effectively performed the duties in his absence. 
The examiners were Messrs. R. P. Spice, presi- 
dent of the Society of Engineers, and R. H. 
Tweddell, C.E. 

In the course of the proceedings Mr. Hughes, 
the chairman, presented the certificates. The lec- 
tures for the term were on “ Materials and their 
Manufacture.” Thirty students attended the 
lectures, and 23 of these were eligible for ex- 
amination; of these 18 passed satisfactorily, 
and were awarded certificates. The highest 
number of marks attainable is 242. F. J. Scott 
was first, with 217 marks; W. A. Fenton, 
second, with 194 marks. Each of the 18 students 
certificated for the lecture examination had 


second certificates for merit in the drawing-office 
or other section. For work in the drawing-office 
9 certificates were awarded, M. F. G. Wilson 
first; R. L. M‘Laren and P. J. Ogle equal 
seconds; for pattern-making, 8 certificates, 
F. J. Scott first, W. H. Brown and H. C. Trollope 
equal seconds; for work in the fitting-shop, 
C. W. Carrington and T. E. Fuller equal firsts; 
E. Hottsecond. In the civil engineering section, 
11 certificates were awarded to students of the 
first term,—their work being practical surveying 
and levelling, and plans and estimates of rail. 
ways, &c., for Parliament,—G. 8. Aitken first, 
G. B. Jenyns second, A. Pine third. For students 
of the second term,—their work being pre. 
paring specifications, estimates, working plans, 
and drawings for harbours, railways, docks, 
&c.,—6 certificates were awarded, G. 8. Firth 
first, H. U. Wollaston second. Five certificates, 
first and second grades, were awarded to 
students in the colonial section. 

Mr. Wilson stated that 195 students had 
entered the school since it opened. Of those 
who had passed through the school, 27 had been 
taken into engineers’ offices without premium, 
and 69 had been taken with reduced premium. 
From this Christmas, 47 of the students who 
had passed through the school would be earning 
their own living in a variety of situations, more 
or less intimately connected with engineering. 
Mr. Wilson stated that a prize given by Mr. 
Casson, manager of Earl Dudley’s works, had 
been awarded to Mr. W. Bridge, of the Colonial 
Section, for a paper describing the works; for 
this prize Carrington was second, and McLaren 
third. Other prizes, given by Mr. Davis, of 
Messrs. Sharp, Stewart, & Co.’s works, Man- 
chester, had been awarded to Wilson and Car- 
rington equal first, and Fuller second, for papers 
on “Tools.” Mr. Wilson was glad to be able to 
address his pupils as “ gentlemen,” and that 
there was not a black sheep amongst them, 





THE “INNER CIRCLE” RAILWAY 
COMPLETION. 


At the Court of Common Council, on the 
13th ult., the Improvement Committee pre- 
sented a report on the existing Parliamentary 
powers for the completion of the Inner Circle 
Railway, and other subjects connected there- 
with. It stated, in effect, that power had been 
taken by the Acts to construct four new streets 
in the City, in the neighbourhood of Fenchurch- 
street and Eastcheap, and that it was provided 
that on the completion of the railway and the 
new streets, to the satisfaction (as regards the 
streets) of the City Commissioners of Sewers, 
those Commissioners should pay to the com- 
pany 130,0001., and that if such sum was con- 
tributed, and the streets and railway opened, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works should pay 
370,0001. as a contribution towards the ccst of 
making the new street from King William-street 
to Fenchurch-street. Both payments were con- 
ditional on the completion of the works, includ- 
ing the new streets. The powers for the con- 
struction of the railway and streets were ex- 
tended to August, 1879. Possession had already 
been given to the contractor of the land required 
at the Mansion House station, whence to East- 
cheap the line would be constructed beneath 
Queen Victoria-street and Cannon-street, and 
the proper notices had been given to the street 
authorities in respect of these works. The con- 
tractor was prepared to complete the line to 
Eastcheap by September, 1878, and the entire 
line by August, 1879, and the contract provided 
for a bonus on earlier completion, which he con- 
sidered he would be able to effect. 








Monoliths.— Mr. Hosken writes:—“I observe, 
under the heading of ‘ Granite Monoliths,’ the 
remarks made about Cornish granite in your 
pages, and especially Penryn granite. I would 
endorse the statements, and beg to say that in 
one of the quarries belonging to Hosken & Co., 
near Penryn, there is now one block of good, 
sound grey granite lying, 44 ft. long, 30 ft. wide, 
and averaging at least 10 ft. thick, being 14 ft. 
at one end: so here isa jointless, flawless block, 
capable of being constructed into a monolith 
now, 14 ft. square at the base, and 44 ft. high. 
Of course, in these times, when Jabour is sO 
costly, the expense of such an obelisk would be 
great; but after fifty years spent in developing 
granite on our estates, it should be known what 
the capabilities of tho Penryn granite quarries 





are. 
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CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGIN ERS’ 
SOCIETY. 


Tur President of this Society for session 
1877-78 is Mr. H. V. F. Valpy, M. Inst. C.E. 
The following is the syllabus of papers to be 
read :— 


Jan. 10.—* House Drainage,” by Mr. H. T. Munday, 
Assoc. Inst. O.E. 

Jan. 24.—‘‘ Chimney Shafts,” by Mr, R. M. Bancroft. 

Feb. 7.—‘‘ Richmond Water Works,” by Mr. A, F. E. 
Grant, 

Feb. 21.—Discussion on Mr. Grant’s paper. 

March 7.—‘‘ Commonweal v, Bricks and Mortar,’’ by 
Mr. Robt. BE. Pownall, architect. 

March 21.—“‘ Railway Brakes,” by Mr. Edward Perrett, 
Assoc. Inst, O.E. 

April 11.—‘* Gas Works,” by Mr. H. Ellis Hill, Assoc. 
Inst, C.E. 

May 2.— Landing Pier and Concrete Warehouses 
at Thames Haven,” by Mr. William C. Street, Assoc. 
Inst. C.B. 

May 16.—‘‘ Improved Mechanical Appliances relating 
to Metatlic Mining,” by Mr. Charles Twite, F.G.S., 
F.R.G.8., F.S.A. 

May 30.—‘‘ Works in South America in the Time of 
the Jesuits and at the present Day,” by Mr. Percy Burrell, 
Mem. Inst, C.E, 


The annual meeting will be held on June 6. 

The meetings of the Society are held in the 
rooms of the Iron and Steel Institute, 7, West- 
minster-chambers, the chair being taken at 
seven o'clock each evening. 

Visits to various works in progress will be 
made during the season. 











THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


A RECENT number of the London Gazette gives 
a list of the exhibitors in the British section. 
These number 505. Amongst them are to be 
found the names of Messrs. Maw & Co., Minton, 
and Minton Hollins, & Co., for tiles; Messrs. 
Wedgwood & Copeland, for artistic pottery ; 
Messrs. Howell & Sons, for mosaics, &c. ; Messrs. 
Pitman & Cuthbertson, Jackson & Graham, 
Holland, Wirth, Morton, Scott & Co., and Col- 
linson & Lock, for art furniture; Messrs, 
Clayton & Bell, for stained gless; Mr. Harry 
Hems, for carved work; Messrs. Lascelles, and 
George Trollope & Sons, for high-class joinery ; 
and many other well-known names. The list 
occupies thirty-seven pages of the London 
Gazette. 








THE CADOGAN AND HANS PLACE 
ESTATE. 


INCREASE IN VALUE IN 250 YEARS. 


THE case of the “ Attorney General v. The 
Duke of Northumberland and other Trustees,” 
which came before the Master of the Rolls the 
other day, reveals some curious instances of the 
unintended effects of charity. 


Henry Smith, a citizen and alderman of London, by 
his will of the 24th of April, 1627, bequeathed a sum of 
1,0002, to be invested in land, ‘‘of the yearly value of 
threescore pounds per annum at the least,”’ and distributed 
as therein mentioned “for the use of the poor captives 
being slaves under the Turkish pirates,” and for their 
relief and ransom. The testator gave another 1,0002, to 
be laid out in land of the same value ‘‘for the use and 
relief of the poorest of his kindred, such as were not able 
to work for their living,—viz., sick, aged, and impotent 
persons, and such as could not maintain their own 
charge.’ Later on in his will he said, ‘‘That in the 
bestowing and distributing of his estate and goods to the 
poor to charitable uses it was according to his intent and 
desire that those of his kindred who were poor, aged, 
impotent, or any other way unable to help themselves, 
should be chiefly preferred and respected.” These two 
sums of 1,0002, were, after the testator’s death, invested in 
the purchase of about eighty acres of land in the parish of 
8t. Mary Abbott, Kensington, and in Chelsea. By an 
Act of Parliament passed in the year 1772, which 
enabled the trustees to grant building leases of this 
land, after reciting that no apportionment on behalf 
of captives had been made since 1723, and that 
7,5307, and 1,6287. 15s, 4d. in South Sea Annuities 
had been accumulated, it was enacted (if no part of the 
yearly interest should be required for captives) that the 
trustees might pay the whole interest and produce of the 
South Sea Annuities and the 602, a year rent arising from 
the one moiety to and among the poor kindred ef the 
testator, notwithstanding anything in the will to the 
contrary, The land had been gradually built over, and 
the rents from 1301. a year have now increased to nearly 
11,0001, and as part of the property consists of the 

Cadogan and Hans-place Estate,” which is just let for 
building purposes, there is a farther large prospective 
increase probable. The trustees adunlaighored the funds 
according to their own discrimination down to the year 
1849, when a scheme, subsequently altered by another in 
1860, was settled by the Court. In consequence of the 
magnitude and peculiar character of the charity, Mr. 

artin, one of the inspectors of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, made a report on the subject to them in 1868. In 
the appendix to their report for 1868 they showed the 
present working and condition of the charity, settiog out 
& number of instances in which the recipients were in 
receipt of large incomes, so as clearly not to come within 
the meaning of “poor kindred” as defired by the will. 
The resalt of the report, in effect, was that the present 
mode of administering the charity tended to pauperise the 
recipients, and called for some change. 

The Master of the Rolls said he should make a declara- 
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tion in the words of the will that the income of the one 
moiety and of the South Sea Annuities and the 607, a year 
were primarily applicable for the relief of those of the 
testator’s poor kindred coming within the definition, and 
that, subject thereto, the surplus was applicable to general 
charitable purposes, Ashe thought such surplus would 
be very considerable, he was of opinion it was quite right 
to declare as he had done. 








CASE UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 


Ar the Hammersmith Police-court, on the 
21st ult., Mr. William Bickmore, of Overstein- 
road, Hammersmith, was summoned by Mr. 
Knightley, district surveyor, for erecting an 
irregular building contrary to the Act, namely, 
a wooden addition attached to the main wall of 
his premises. 

The case had been adjourned for the defendant to 
comply with the Act, but from Mr, Kuightley’s statement 
it appeared that no alterations had beea made, On this 
occasion the defendant did not appear. 

Mr. Knightley said the building was 9 ft. 6 in. in length, 
and used for the storage of coals and domestic utensils, 

Mr. Bridge said it was not much larger than a dog- 
kennel. Was it wise for a district surveyor to interfere 
in such a case? 

Mr. Knightley said it was, as it was part of his duty. If 
it were allowed other wooden buildings would be erected. 

Mr. Bridge strongly advised Mr. Knightley to withdraw 
the summons, By overstraining, Acts of Parliament were 
made to appear, he said, acts of tyranny. 

Mr. Knightley said fault was found with him for allow- 
ing small wooden buildings to remain, and he must throw 
the onus upon somebody. 

Mr. Bridge then adjourned the summons for a month 
for the defendant to appear. 








LIGHT AND AIR CASE. 
PEACOCK ¥. HARPER. 


In this case, heard before Vice-Chancellor 
Sir Charles Hall, the plaintiff was the lessee of 
9, Brunswick-terrace, Brighton, a house which 
has buildings (erected many years ago) extend- 
ing backwards from and at a right-angle to the 
main portion of the house which fronts the sea, 
and covering about half the space at the back 
of the house, which was originally a back yard, 
and was still separated from a similar back 
yard in rear of No. 8 by a party-wall, about 
16 ft. high. These buildings at the back had 
several windows looking towards the yard, the 
principal ones being a bay-window in a large 
bedroom, and the window of a schoolroom 
underneath. 


The defendant was the freeholder and occupier of 8 
Brunswick-terrace, and the plaintiff’s case was that the 
defendant had, in October, 1876, altered and raised certain 
old buildings at the back of his house which were opposite, 
aud in a position eorresponding to those in the rear of the 

laintiff’s house, in such a manner as to diminish his 
Fight and air, and also by means of the windows, and par- 
ticularly of a bay-window therein, opposite the plaintiff’s 
bay-window, to destroy the privacy of his house, 

During the hearing of the case, which occupied the 
greater part of four days, one or two points of consider- 
able interest arose, and several witnesses were cross- 
examined on both sides. 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said that a great part 
of the matters complained of in the plaintiff’s case related 
to the manner in which his look-out was affected, and did 
not show such an interference with light as to call for 
redress from the Court. But as to the schoolroom, there 
had been proved an interference with comfort and enjoy- 
ment, of a character sofliciently snbstantiated to prevent 
the room from being used for the purpose to which it had 
hitherto been applied. Something had been said on the 
other side as to that room having been a dark one before ; 
that was no reason why it should be made darker, Nor 
was an observation which had been made as to the small 
size of the room entitled to any weight; it appeared to be 
a ee substantial room, which the plaintiff was entitled 
to have protected. Having regard, however, to the state 
of the building when the action was commenced and to the 
conduct of the defendant (for which he was entitled to 
credit), his Lordship considered that it was not a case for 
@ mandatery injunction, and it did not appear that there 
was any necessity for an injunction to prevent the build- 
ing from being carried further. The proper remedy was 
an inquiry as to the damage which the plaintiff had sus- 
tained in respect of the schoolroom-window by reason of 
the defendant’s buildings, and what was a sufficient com- 

ensation to be paid by the defendant; and if the de- 
endant should, without avy reasonable objection on the 
part of the plaintiff, improve, or offer to improve, the 
plaintiff’s light by doing some work which appeared to be 
practicable upon his window, regard must be had to that 
as part of the eompensation. The plaintiff would have his 
costs of the action, except so far as he was ordered to pay 
costs to the defendant; and the defendant would have 
costs of so much of the action as did not relate to seeking 
relief in respect of the schoolroom-window, 








A Distinguished Irish Physician.—The 
statue of the late Dr. Robert J. Graves, F.R.S., 
by Mr. Albert Bruce-Joy, which has been placed 
in the principal hall of the King and Queen’s 
College of Physicians, Dublin, was formally un- 
veiled on the 19th ult. by his Grace the Duke 
of Marlborough, Lord-Lieutenant. The statue, 
of which we gave some particulars a few weeks 
ago, is very well spoken of. 
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THE CITY TO OXFORD STREET. 


On the 22nd ult. one of the first new buildings 
in the new street from the City to Oxford-street 
was opened by a dinner to the workpeople. The 
building is that of Joseph Mansell, chromo- 
lithographer, &c., and is situated in the portion 
of the improvement which runs through 
Theobald’s-road. One hundred and sixty of the 
workpeople sat down to dinner. The building 
has been erected by Messrs. William Downs & 
Co., of Southwark, from the plans, &c., of Mr. 
Walter Emden. 

Nearly the whole of the houses for this new 
street are now pulled down, and it is expected 
the whole thoroughfare will be completed shortly, 
and when the portion of the street from Oxford- 
street to Piccadilly, sanctioned by the Act of 
this year, is constructed, it will form a very 
important thoroughfare. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


London.—The secretary of the Carpenters’ 
and Joiners’ Society of Loudon has given the 
usual six months’ notice for an increase of 
wages from 9d. an hour to 10d., and a reduction 
in time similar to that demanded by the masons 
now on strike. The masons appear to be as 
determined now as they were in August, when the 
strike commenced, not to accede to any terms 
except the 10d. per hour which they are asking 
for. They say that if a season of severe frost 
sets in, they will in all respects be as well off as 
the Germans, for the works on which they are 
employed will be at a standstill, and it is 
not likely that the masters will pay them when 
idle. About 1,200 English masons are stated to 
be working in London at the increased rate of 
wage, and each of these men contributes 4s. 6d. 
per week to the strike fund, whilst members of 
lodges in the provinces are voluntarily sub- 
scribing beyond what they are asked to pay 
as units of the society at large. 

A “Builder” writes,—The correspondence 
which has been going on in your pages is of very 
great importance, and ought to bring about a 
wholesome result. Mr. Broadhurst laid down what 
all master-builders understood to be the Union 
rule—viz., ‘‘ That every mason must receive the 
average rate of wage, and if the employer was 
not satisfied he must be turned out of the shop.” 
Mr. Nisbet now says that less competent men 
may be paid what they are worth. Mr. Nisbet 
again denies that the Union limits the amount 
of work which a man may execute, and this is 
in complete contradiction to what every one 
connected with the trade knows to be the per- 
nicious practice of the Union. These rules are 
not published, and it would seem that the strike 
committee may represent the rules to be any- 
thing that would serve their turn for the moment. 
Had the Union revised their rules, as I ventured 
to suggest, I am certain that every average 
mason in London would have been fully em- 
ployed this summer, and would have been able 
easily to earn his 45s. to 50s. per week, and 
more, if disposed to work a little overtime, when 
work happened to be pressing. Under the rules 
of the Masons’ Union (as generally understood) 
industry, skill, education, and technical know- 
ledge are of no use whatever. The best man 
has no possibility of making his advantages tell 
while he is limited to so many hours’ work 
per week, and the production of his labour is to 
be restricted to that of his lazy comrade, under 
penalty of being fined. Let me urge on the 
great body of masons that they should revise 
these miserable rules, 











THE MASONS’ STRIKE. 


S1z,—Will you kindly allow me to add a little 
more to what has already been written in refer- 
ence to the masons’ strike? About thirty years 
ago the masons struck at the Houses of Par- 
liament ; and, like the present strike, they con- 
tinued it three months after the contest was 
lost to the men. I am sure if Messrs. H. Nisbet 
& Co. would listen to the older and wiser mem- 
bers of their Union the strike would cease. I 
ama building artisan, a mason, and have watched 
the course of events from the commencement, 
and I have failed to see any great endeavours on 
the part of the foremost referred to towards a 
settlement. The employers simply refuse to 
pay more than 9d. per hour, and have found men 
who will work for that wage, and can get plenty 
more to work for less; consequently, the masons 
have lost the battle, and, like brave men, they 
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should acknowledge their defeat. Whether 
Messrs. Nisbet, Broadhurst, & Co. will return 
to chiselling after they have done striking or 
not, they know best. I could mention two who 
did not do so after the lock-out. Mr. H. Nisbet 
speaks in loving terms of his model of a society 
shop. I dare say Messrs. Bull & Sons will not 
forget the honours paid to them by the Society, 
and I am quite sure the masons will ever re- 
member Messrs. Bull & Sons. Iam also quite 
sure if this strike ends in every man being paid 
what he is worth, no one but the duffer, the 
lazy, and strike-leaders will have cause to com- 
plain. E. M. T. 








THE PORTER-CLARK PROCESS FOR 
PURIFYING AND SOFTENING WATER. 


S1z,—I am so much indebted to you for the 
great space allotted in your issue of the 15th of 
December to an article upon the above subject, 
and to the illustrations and description of the 
application of my process, in three cases of 
some importance, under eminently practical and 
scientific auspices, that it is with reluctance 
I trespass upon your kindness to point out how 
mendaciously an anonymous correspondent, 
“8. W.,” in your paper of last week, has 
misquoted the article in question. 

What your article really does say “ consti- 
tutes an essentially important and interesting 
feature in the process” is “the facility with 
which, by the apparatus we have described, the 
cloths charged with deposit can be lifted off and 
replaced by others.” 

This feature is, I infer, so much opposed to 
the interest your correspondent takes in the 
subject, that he cannot resist the temptation to 


type of First Pointed. Increased height has 
been obtained in the interior by the addition of 
a triforium under the clearstory. The ceiling 
is of pitch-pine, the main building being 
groined. The whole of the walls are lined with 
Bath stone, and the. aisle vaultings are also in 
stone. The chancel-screen is of wrought iron 
and brass, the work of Messrs. Jones & Willis, of 
London. The lectern and other brass work was 
manufactured by Messrs. Johnson & Co., London, 
and the tile floors were supplied and laid by 
Messrs. Carter & Co., of Poole. Mr. F. Rogers, 
of London, was the architect, and Mr. P. J. 
McManus, of London, the contractor. The cost 
of the work has been about 6,0001. 
Liscard.—St. Mary’s Church, Liscard, was 
consecrated on the 16th ult. The church, for 
the present, will be a chapel of ease to the 
parish church of Wallasey, but it will ultimately 
be made into a separate ecclesiastical district. 
The new church is designed in one span of 
38 ft. 6 in., with the addition of transepts, but 
without side aisles or pillars, so that the view 
of the east end is entirely unobstructed. The 
style chosen is Early Perpendicular, a style 
consonant with Cheshire traditions. The walls 
are built of local grey stone, relieved with Run- 
corn stone dressings; in the interior, the open 
seats are of polished pitch pine, und the floor 
of the nave is laid throughout with patent wood 
block pavement, which has the double merit 
of being warm to the feet and noiseless for 
walking upon. The decorative art has been 
almost exclusively confined to the chancel, and 
consists of “sgraffito” work on the walls. 
The floor of the chancel is laid with marble 
mosaic, and this and the “ sgraffito” work has 
been executed by Messrs. G. Trollope & Sons, 
of London. An organ of two manuals, built by 








not only suppress it, but substitute what he 
would have your readers believe “is stated in | 
the article!” 

Had he not yielded to this temptation, he 
might, possibly, have left the character of his | 
interest in the subject unsuspected ; as it is, I 
shall hope that the article will now be read the 
more attentively by those who may not hitherto 
have had the leisure to study it at length and in 
detail. It will hardly escape their notice, 
apropos of the suggestions of your corre- 
spondent, that my process has been adopted by 
the largest sugar-refinery in London. Verb. sap. 

JoHN HENDERSON PorTER. 








THE OBELISK. 


S1z,— Excuse me for engpoting that a good and useful | 
place for the obelisk (should it ever arrive) would be in | 
the Cromwell-road, Scuth Kensington, between the north. | 
east corner of Thurloe-square and the entrance to the | 
South Kensington Museum, 

I say useful, because the road is about 111 ft. wide 
between the curbs, and having no crossing it is very dan- 
gerous, especially st night, being also very dark, so that 
if there was a broad paved landinvg-place round the 
obelisk, with some ornamental gas-lamps at the corners, it 
would be a great boon to pedestrians, besides which it could 
be seen for a long distance, the Cromwell-road being very 
Jong and wide, It could. come up the river to the Cadogan 
Pier, and be taken up Oakley-street, Arthur-street, &c., 
almost in a direct line to where I propose it to be, with 
very little risk to the obelisk, cr to the streets through 
which it would pass. T. W. Oxirr. 


*,” Asimilar suggestion, not a bad one, we have already 
printed, 











PORTLAND CEMENT CONCRETE. 


S1z,—I would state in answer to your correspondent, 
** Surveyor,” that I have had concrete road channelling 
and curbivg, cast in one section, in use for about two 
years. Although not placed where there is very heavy 
traflic, yet it has been fairly tested, and sustained no injury, 
while its + igredpear and cost bear very favourable com- 
parison with the ordinary stone curb and channelling. 

Tuos. Potrzr, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Parkstone.—Tho work of partially rebuilding 
and enlarging the Church of St. Peter, Park- 
stone, Dorset, has been completed, and the 
edifice was reconsecrated on the 18th ult. 
The church now consists of a chancel, chancel- 
aisles, memorial chapel, north and south tran- 
septs, and a portion of the proposed nave, which 
for the present is used in conjunction with the 
remaining portion of the nave of the old church. 
In order to carry out the design now commenced 
the nave aisles are to be extended westward, 
and six bays and a tower and spire added at the 
south-west end of the nave. The width of the 
new building between the walls is 46 ft. 6 in., 
and the height to the crown of the groining 


60 ft. The vestries and organ-chamber are in- | professional men engaged in the selection), were 
tended to be built on the north side of the| worthy of premium (see Builder, page 478, 
church, The style of the building is a severe | vol. xvi.). 





Hill, of London, occupies a chamber on the 
south side of the chancel, and a similar cham- 
ber on the north side forms the vestry. The 
warming apparatus has been fixed by Messrs. 
Haden & Sons, and the gasfitting by Messrs. 
Freeman & Collier, of Manchester. The church, 
which contains about 620 sittings, has been 
built under the immediate superintendence of 
Mr. E. W. Nobbs, Mr. Grayson being the con- 
sulting architect. The contractor was Mr. Ride- 
halgh, of Liscard. The cost has been 5,0001., 
and the tower when added will cost 1,500l. 
more. 

Stechford.—A temporary church, dedicated to 
* All Saints,” was opened at Stechford, one of 
the suburbs of Birmingham, on the 18th ult. 
The building is constructed of iron and wood, 
on brick foundation. Internally the roof is of 
dark-stained pine, supported by massive beams. 
The chancel end is draped with tapestry. The 
nave, which has a fine, lofty appearance, is 
about 50 ft. by 30 ft., and the chancel and 
sacristy, which is slightly raised, measures 
20 ft. by 14 ft. On the left of the chancel is a 
roomy organ-chamber. The upholstery was 
supplied by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birming- 
ham. Mr. J. C. Hawes, of London, was the 
contractor, and Mr. W. T. Foulkes, of Birming- 
ham, is the architect. 








THE LATE MR. HUMBERT, ARCHITECT. 


WE have to record the death of Mr. Albert J. 
Humbert, |F.R.I.B.A., which took place on the 
24th ult., at Castle Mona, Douglas, in the Isle 
of Man, where he was staying for the benefit of 
his health. 

Mr. Humbert commenced his professional 
career in partnership with Mr. Reeks (now of 
the Office of Works), and the houses known as 
‘Carlisle Parade ” and “ Robertson-terrace,’’ on 
the estate belonging to the Crown at Hastings, 
were erected from the designs and under the 
superintendence of those gentlemen. In 1853, 
Bodiam Church, in Sussex, was rebuilt by 
them. Subsequently, in conjunction with Mr. 
Reeks, Mr. Humbert submitted designs for the 
new Government Offices, which were exhibited 
in Westminster Hall. In 1858, a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was 
appointed (on the motion of Mr. Beresford 
Hope) “to consider the reconstruction of the 
Foreign Office,’ and in the evidence before that 
committee it transpired that the drawings sub- 
mitted by Messrs. Humbert & Reeks were com- 
prised in the lists, prepared by Mr. Burn and by 
Messrs. Angell & Pownall, of the designs which, 
in the estimation of those gentlemen (the only 





The Queen, wher. residing at Osborne, is in 
the habit of attending divine service at the 
parish church of Whippingham. The accommo. 
dation for the Royal Family being quite inade. 
quate, Mr. Humbert was, in 1854, directed to 
rebuild the chancel, which he did in the Transi. 
tion style of architecture prevalent towards the 
close of the twelfth century. In March, 1860, 
the old church was pulled down and re-erected, 
from designs prepared by him, H.R.H. the 
late Prince Consort manifesting the deepest 
interest in all the details of the work. In 1860 
the Mausoleum of the late Duchess of Kent was 
erected at Frogmore, near Windsor, from 
Mr. Humbert’s design. It consists of a cella 
surmounted by a dome, and surrounded with 
sixteen Ionic columns, monoliths of polished 
Cornish granite. In 1862, soon after the death 
of the Prince Consort, Mr. Humbert was com. 
manded by her Majesty to prepare designs for 
the Royal Mausoleum at Frogmore; these 
designs were carried into execution under his 
direction, and were illustrated in our pages. 
Subsequently Sandringham House was rebuilt 
from his designs, and under his superintendence : 
upon the plan he expended much care and study. 
Mr. Humbert had a delicate sense of honour, 
and a somewhat reticent and reserved manner 
concealed a kind and generous disposition. He 
diod in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 








VARIORUM. : 

Dr. Doran, F.S.A., has contributed to the + 
current number of the Nineteenth Century a 
particularly interesting paper, ‘‘ Shakspeare in 
France,” novel in matter and charming in style. 
Dr. Doran shows that till the advent of Pierre le 
Tourneur, who, in 1776, was one of the secre- 
taries of Louis XVIII., France had no real 
knowledge of Shakspeare. It remained, how- 
ever, for M. F. Hugo to naturalise him and add 
his name to the brilliant roll of the dramatic 
poets of France. Dr. Doran’s paper will be 
read with pleasure in both countries. “ The 
Boy Engineers, What they did, and How they 
did it,” by the Rev. J. Lukis (Tribner & Co.), 
is a capital little book, well calculated to 
develope any special bent or talent a boy may 
have, and to lead him to make his recreations 
prove valuable in after time.——The Weekly 
Welcome is one of the best and cheapest perio- 
dicals of its class; the illustrations are excel- 
lent. ——‘“‘ The Last Days of Temple Bar” is 
the title of the illustration appearing on the 
front page of the Pictorial World of this week. 
The sketch is dated December 21st, and shows 
the old City gate surrounded by the scaffolding 
recently erected. Several good pictures appear 
n this number. 





Diaries. 


We have received from Messrs. Letts & Sona 
bundle of their diaries and pocket-books, of 
which they publish no fewer than 100 varieties. 
Every one may find amongst them what he 
needs. There seems a little want of refinement 
in the pocket-books which have reached us; but, 
on the other hand, they are strong and cheap. 
“Saxby’s Weather Table and Almanac” 
comes from the same firm. Experience has 
shown that Mr. Saxby does not speak at hap- 
hazard. Messrs. Collingridge issue as usual 
their “City Diary.” And “ Blackwood’s 
Scribbling Diary ” has reached us as usual.— 
The “ Railway Diary and Officials’ Directory” 
includes information specially its own.—“ Cal- 
vert’s Mechanic’s Almanac” may be safely re- 
commended as well worth the 4d. it costs. 

















Thomas Campbell.—The statue which has 
been erected in George-square, Glasgow, to 
Thomas Campbell, the poet, was unveiled on 
the 28th ult. It is the result of a pub- 
lie subscription, the sculptor being Mr. John 
Mossman, whose model was selected out of 
three submitted in competition. The statue, 
which is about 9 ft. in height, represents 
Campbell in the prime of life, the poet being 
attired in the costume of the time of the Prince 
Regent,—a coat buttoned tightly across the 
chest, deep vest, closely-fitting trousers, and 
Hessian boots. From the shoulders hangs ® 
cloak, the manipulation of which is particularly 
elaborate on the left, where a portion of the 
mantle is caught up by the arm. The features 
have been moulded by Mr. Mossman, from 
Baily’s marble bust of Campbell. The casting 





was done by Messrs. Cox & Sons, Thames Ditton. 
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Miscellanea. 


A New Metropolitan Railway.—Major- 
‘eneral Hutchinson, R.E., of the Board of 
Trade, on the 27th ult. made an official in- 
spection of the new railway which has been 
constructed by the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany from the Seven Sisters Station on their 
Metropolitan Extension line to Wood-green. 
After carefully inspecting all the works and 
severely testing the various bridges (four 
heavy engines being employed for the purpose), 
Major-General Hutchinson approved the line, 
which was opened for general traffic on the 1st 
of January. The line will afford an independent 
access to the metropolis from Wood Green and 
West Green, two already large and rapidly- 
increasing districts, and it is rumoured that a 
scheme is under consideration for introducing 
a kind of Willesden Junction at the former place, 
it being thought that there is no more suitable 
spot on the northern side of London for the 
interchange of traflic than on the land which 
has been acquired by the Great Eastern Com- 
pany in the locality named. The line, though 
short, has been “ all work,” necessitating the 
employment of contractor’s plant worth over 
20,0001. Nearly half a million tons of earth and 
clay have been excavated, and an extensive coal 
depét is being constructed at West Green. 
Every brick used was made by the contractor 
upon the works. The signals were supplied and 
fixed by Messrs. Saxby & Farmer. The line 
was designed by the late engineer, Mr. Edward 
Wilson. 

Recording Telephones. — We learn from 
the United States that Mr. Edison (says the 
Printing Times and Lithographer) has devised a 
means by which the utterances of the telephone 
may be put on record, and it will thus become 
possible to reproduce, years hence, not only the 
words, but the very inflection and tone of voice 
of individuals long dead. The method by which 
this result is to be produced is extremely simple. 
A speaking-tube fitted at one end with a mouth- 
piece, has at the other a metallic diaphraghm ; 
that is to say, a miniature drumhead which 
vibrates powerfully under the influence of the 
human voice. Attached to the centre of the 
diaphragm is a point, which acts against a 
small strip of paper drawn slowly under it by 
clockwork, as in the well-known Morse recorder. 
When the apparatus is in action, if any one 
speaks through the mouthpiece, the strip of 
paper will be indented by the fine point. A 
somewhat similar instrument, in which a point 
is fitted to an exceedingly delicate diaphragm, 
is attached to a telephone. If now the prepared 
paper be drawn under this second point, it will 
cause the diaphragm to vibrate precisely as 
though it were spoken to, and the result is that 


the telephone is put into action, and the sound PP ating een pte 8 tg ee ng 


of the original voice reproduced as often as 
may be desired, so long as the paper lasts. 


An Architect Wanted.—At the last mect- 


ing of the Wandsworth and Clapham Union, a | 


letter was read from the Local Government 
Board asking that plans should be sent for their 


Mr. Ruskin’s Next Step.—In the last 
number of Fors Clavigera, Mr. Ruskin says :— 
“The first seven years’ letters of Fors Clavigera 
were ended in Corpus College, Oxford, 21st 
November, 1877.” .... “So after this seventh 
year I am going out into the highways and 
hedges ; but now no more with expostulation. 
I have wearied myself in the fire enough; and 
now, under the wild roses and traveller’s joy of 
the lane hedges, will take what rest may be in 
my pilgrimage. I thought to have finished my 
work blameful before now, but ‘ Fors’ would not 
have it so; now, I am well convinced that she 
will let me follow the peaceful way towards the 
pleasant hills. Henceforth the main work of 
‘Fors’ will be constructive only, and I shall 
allow in the text of it no syllable of complaint 
or scorn. When notable public abuses or sins 
are brought to my knowledge, I will certainly 
bear witness against them, simply laying the 
evidence of them open in my correspondence, 
but sifted before it is printed.” 

Clhopatra’s Needle. — Arrangements are 
being made for bringing Cleopatra’s needle from 
the Spanish port of Ferrol. Mr. Dixon has 
given bail in the Admiralty Court to the owners 
of the Fitzmaurice, which picked up the Cleo- 
patra, to meet such salvage as skall be awarded. 
Captain Carter, the master of the floating 
“noedle-case,” was sent to Ferrol with a picked 





English crew to resume possession of his ship, 
and a telegram announcing his arrival has 
reached Mr. Dixon’s office. He has inspected 
the Cleopatra, and found her in much better 
trim than might have been looked for. The 
necessary repairs can be completed, he says, in 
ten days, and a tug is to be sent to tow the 














| 


C.eopatra across the Bay of Biscay, the voyage 
lasting about five days. 

Robbing Builders.— At an early hour 
on Christmas morning the premises of Mr. 
James Stirling, builder and decorator, of North- 
road, Uxbridge, were broken into by thieves, 
and property to the value of about 2,000I., con- 
sisting of tools and a large amount of brass- 
work and gas-fittings, was carried away from 
the building. An attempt was also made to 
force two of Tann’s safes; but, failing in this, 
the burglars made off. This is the second 
robbery that has been committed at Mr. 
Stirling’s premises during the last six months. 
At an early hour on Sunday morning the 
premises belonging to Messrs. James & Henry 
Blenham & Co., builders, of Selsdale-road, 
Surbiton, were found to have been entered by 
thieves, and a large amount of property carried 
away from the premises. 

Fall of Houses.—On Monday a house in 
Brookhouse-fields, Blackburn, in course of erec- 
tion and nearly finished, fell, burying five 
operative masons under the débris. David 
Ainsworth was killed, and the wounds of the 
Several 
other deaths are expected. Soon after the 
above accident, ten new extensive shops, three 
stories high, ready for roofing in Victoria-street, 
fell. Happily, the street was comparatively 
clear of pedestrians at the time, and no personal 
injury was occasioned. The two wrecked pro- 





approval before they sanctioned the proposed | perties lie within a stone’s throw of each other. 
expenditure of 4531. for enlarging the laundry, | It is suspected that in this case the walls were 
and for certain alterations to the Infirmary and rendered unstable by the late wet weather and 
Clapham Dispensary. A letter was also read | weretoo weak forthe heavy beams laid uponthem. 


from Mr. Wagner, stating that if the work to be 
done to the Clapham Dispensary were not to 
form a portion of hisscontract, he should decline 
to accept the part allotted to him by the Board. 
The Chairman gave notice that at the next 
meeting he should move the appointment of a 
professional architect to the Board. For the 
last two years they had been in need of one, 
and their proceedings in the present instance 
were completely stultified by the want of one. 
Mr. Dagnall said the union would have been 
hundreds of pounds in pocket if an architect had 
been appointed before. He moved that plans 
be sent to the Local Government Board, and 
when sealed the tenders received for the work 
be reconsidered. Mr. Stimpson seconded the 
motion, which was carried nem. con. 


St. Philip’s, Kennington-road.—A marble 
Teredos, the gift of Mr. Anselm Odling, of 
Croydon, has just been placed at the back of the 
Communion-table in St. Philip’s Church, Ken. 
lngton-road. The reredos consists of five white 
marble plaques, the centre containing the mono- 
stam I.H.S., and the others the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Apostles’ Creed, and the Ten Command- 
ments. The plaques are separated from each 


other by grey marble columns, 
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Proposed New Council Chamber, Guild- 
hall At a meeting of the Court of Common 
Council on the 20th ult., the City Lands Com- 
mittee reported on a reference to them by the 
Court to consider whether any improvement be 
capable of being effected in the design or sug- 
gested site for a new Council Chamber. They 
recommended that in accordance with the 
opinion expressed by the committee in the 
report presented by them on December 17th, 
1874, a new Council Chamber should be at once 
erected, agreeably to the plan and model therein 
referred to, at the estimated expense of about 
50,0001., exclusive of fittings. The considera- 
tion of the question was adjourned. 

Accident at the New Law Courts.—A 
serious accident occurred at the Law Courts on 
the 27th ult. One of the chains used for hoisting 
up blocks of stone snapped, and the stone it 
was raising fell upon a staircase at the south 
end of the eastern block; this broke away and 
destroyed the next staircase. The foreman of 
the masons, Mr. Clarke, was standing beneath 
the work, and hearing something snap, he 
stepped into an angle, and thus saved his life, 
as the weight of the stone which fell was nearly 
2 tons. 


Self-Sacrifice by a Workman.—An inquest 
was held on the 27th ult., at Wednesbury, on 
the body of John Hughes, stonemason, aged 26. 
About eighteen months ago, as deceased was 
at work in a stonemason’s yard at Liverpool, he 
saw a large stone, which had been reared up 
endwise, about to topple over on a fellow-work- 
man, whose back was towards it. Deceased 
sprang forward, and, being at that time a strong, 
muscular man, he succeeded in holding up the 
stone until his companion escaped. The conse- 
quence to himself of this act of devotion to his 
friend was the rupture of a blood-vessel, and 
from that time he gradually wasted away, until 
the other morning he was found dead in bed. 
Verdict, ‘“ Death from natural causes.” 

Drainage at Basingstoke. — A special 
meeting of the Basingstoke Town Council, 
sitting as the Urban Sanitary Authority, was 
held on the 20th ult., for the purpose of 
receiving tenders for the proposed drainage 
work. It was found that there were twenty- 
seven tenders in which the conditions laid down 
in the advertisement had been complied with, 
and they were referred to the draimage Com- 
mittee, to consider and make all needful in- 
quiries, and to report a fortnight hence. The 
Reading Mercury understands that the amounts 
yaried from 12,0001. to 20,0001. 

Designs Wanted.—Three prizes of 501., 
301., and 20I. respectively, are offered by Messrs. 
Watherston & Son for the three best designs for 
a three-handled cup, with cover, to be used as a 
loving-cup. It must be 14 in. high, and illustrate 
the Biblical story of the labourers in the vine- 
yard. The competition is limited to candidates, 
British born, who are, or have been, bond-jide 
students of Schools of Art recognised by the 
Science and Art Department. The awards will 
be made by the Director for Art, Mr. E. J. 
Poynter, R.A., whose decision will be final. 

The late Fire at Messrs. Weeks & Co.’s 
Premises, Chelsea.—With reference to the 
destruction of the workshops of Messrs. Weeks 
by fire on Sunday, the 23rd ult, we are glad 
ot hear that only one out of the four busi- 
ness blocks was destroyed, and that by con- 
verting portions of the foundry, boiler works, 
and stores into temporary workshops, the 
general conduct of the business will suffer no 
interruption. 

A Plantagenet Tomb.—The interesting 
monumental tomb, at King’s Langley Church, 
of Prince Edmund of Langley, Duke of York, 
fifth son of Edward III., already mentioned, has 
been removed to a chapel expressly built for its 
reception, and the Queen has been pleased to 
grant 40l. from the privy purse towards placing 
a stained-glass window in the chapel to the 
memory of the prince, her Majesty’s ancestor. 


Reading Town-hall Competition.—Al|- 
though, as we stated, the design by Mr. Sams 
was named first by the Building Committee, the 
same amount of premium,—108I. 6s. 8d.,—was 
awarded to each of two other designs, marked 
respectively “ Plan” and “ Be Strong,’”’—the 
latter the work of Messrs. W. & J. T. Brown and 
F. W. Albury. The course which is now being 
taken by the committee is causing much dis- 
satisfaction. 

Premises at Bohemia, Hastings.—Somoe 
extensive premises, in the Italian style of archi- 
tecture, erected at Bohemia, a suburb of 
Hastings, by Mr. Wingfield, upholsterer, were 
opened on the 21st ult. The tower, which is 
surmounted by four pinnacles, is 95 ft. high. 
There are living compartments, and well- 
ventilated warehouse-room for fifty large man- 
sions. Mr. W. L. Vernon is the architect. 

German Iron.—Experiments recently made 
in Germany with various samples of German and 
foreign iron are reported to have proved beyond 
doubt that the Rhenish and Westphalian works 
can turn out as good pig-iron as, if not better 
than, any works in England or Scotland. German 
ironmasters are said to indulge the hope that the 
German market will soon be closed against 
England, and become independent. 

A Huge Monolith —A paragraph in a pro- 
vincial paper says :—“ From a quarry at Otley 
there has been taken a block of stone almost 
big enough for three Cleopatra’s needles. It is 
64 ft. long, 16 ft. wide, and 7 ft. thick, weighing 
over 500 tons.” 

New Centenary Congregational Church, 
Lancaster.—The designs submitted by Messrs. 
Hetherington & Oliver, architects, Carlisle, have 
been selected for adoption. Forty-two designs 





were sent in, 
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For house and lodge, Rudgwick, Sussex, for Mr. Asphalte. 
TENDERS Renton, Mr. Shaw, architect, e Quantities supplied by Sevssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
For the Grand Hotel, Trafalgar-square. Messrs. / Messrs. Stoner, Brothers :— die gt ae ’ 

Francis & J. E. Saunders, architects :— House. Lolge. White Asphaltes. 
Trollope & SONS ........scc0ss0ee £110,450 0 0 Dabbs ..... doeepbacssica £2,880 ... £6 M. STODDART & OO. 
—_— evcee ecovecscocees a : : — ebnachdaaecsabe moe RE 5 no Office: 

eee a FS SS — fs ITF SFO coccccccevcescccecce: . 5 oevcce 

ee sapieroeien oe —— : 4 Sain & Co. 3495 ib 436 No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr.] 

ollan annen , oe 146, Stephens & Bast 2,440 saseee a ee 
Ashby, Brothers 106,506 0 0 Goddard & Son... 2,383 |... . « Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Brass 106,250 0 0 MN ceamntiaiuitennain $804 seese 389 Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38 
eae a en ena canbacebne’ 108930 : ; Hearle ..... ee 3 mar abe a 529 Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 

ie sessaueanpesoosererbens ws i é 

Merritt & Ashby saseevid scoovesess 10076 0° © ri for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 





For = building of a a sa ogee exhibition 
a sani appliances, offices, superin- 
tendent's a, ae be for fifty horses, cart-shed, 























engine and boiler house, workshops, &c., in the East 
Croft, London-road, for the — tion of Nottingham. 
Mr. M. O. Tarbotton, engineer, Mr. W. Knight, quantity 
surveyor :— 
Marriott & Wartnaby..........0000. £9,688 10 0 
Maw & Ingle..,.......00ecccccrerrrreee 9,573 0 0 
Stevenson ve 9,288 0 O 
Bail os 9,265 0 0 
i Bradley & Barker.......... REAR 9,177 0 0 
Bains & Tarson 9,000 9 0 
BE ORBOMS . mocsccvvccssccacessetccocsecee ce . 8,913 0 0 
Bell & Son....... eiewenee eovccccececese 8,900 0 0 
UIINED sonsosccvecsocvoese’ ec ccccececeese 8,850 0 0 
AAD TED, ines ccsccescntersessesoonees | Bj 00 
Wilmott & Wray.... 0 0 
Wheatly & Mawle . 00 
Hodson & Facon .... 0 0 
Hind (accepted) ........ 00 
Ironwork. 
Hind Sen ae 4 : 
Cowen & Co. 0 0 
Lees, Brothers ........000seee 2,791 0 0 
Rollinson (accepted) .......0000+8 . 2,352 0 0 
For ee Hes. 11 and i2, Clement’s-lane, and 
No. 26, Nicholas-lane, City, for Mr. T. R. Stokes. Messrs. 
& Huxley, architects :— 


H 
Newman‘& Mann (accepted)... 211,350 0 0 





For new schools, Buckingham-terrace, Portobello- 
—_e. for the School Board for London. Mr. 
B. Robson, architect, Quantities by Mr, John 




















Nicholls :— 

Stimpson & Co. a.recersssoesessoreee £9,308 0 0 
Brass 595 0 0 

‘ 7,543 0 0 
Renkin . 7,523 0 0 
Atherton & Latta accesses 7,507 0 0 
Pritehard 7,495 : : 
Hook & Oldrey........0. oe 453 0 0 
J ae 0 o 
Th 0 0 
Nig! 00 








For new schools, Ellen-street, Hove, Sussex, for the 
Hove School Board. Messrs. Simpson & Roper, archi- 
tects, Quantities by Mr. Thos. Simpson :— 














¢ SE coves Sevececces Pee ceccevccoccoese “aon 00 
=o «. 8,974 0 0 
Nash & Co. 8,920 0 0 
BOWEL... .cccccccceeees ° . 8,888 0 0 
SE 8,854 0 0 
Braton..occocccoomessosssssccseccosesooee 8, v6 0 

& 8,570 0 0 
ager waenns 8,400 0 0 
Hook & Oldrey (accepted) ...... 8,276 0 0 
Reynolds, jun, ..... piecusibantierssan’ 8,245 0 0 





For 8 pair of Almshouses at Springfield, near Chelms- 
ford, —— Seabrook, Mr, Clark, architect :— 
7 





wueeas £496 13 6 
Dobson ..... saiecabeunbansebeieseieateokens 440 0 0 
Gardner & Son (accepted) ......... 432 0 0 





For completing and finishing three villa residences, 
Marlow-road, Anerley, for Mr, Williams. Mr, William 
Theobalds, architect :— 

Newton, accepted. 





For the Adamsdown Board Schools, for the Cardiff 
School Board. Mr. W. D. Blessley, architect :— 
Eastabrook & Sons ..........csc0e008 £7,800 0 


J. A. Lovejoy, architect :— 
B 


For alterations, &c., to offices, Lombard-street. Mr. 





a . £2,814 0 0 
Manley GOO, secscccscsseccecceseeses 2,795 15 0 
EGOIIET sciccsctocnicescanchescrsveconstesse 2,772 10 0 


* Accepted subject to his approval of terms of contract. 





For completing ten houses at Hounslow, for Messrs. 
Schofield & Co. Mr. J. W. Brooker, architect :— 











Longmore ......s000008 pebonadceseceseé £4,510 0 0 
Bartlett 4,590 9 0 
Vincent 4,365 0 0 
MERINO. .cncoveusensesaceveresserceseos westsee 3,999 0 0 
BiMMONDS....00.seseeeeeee eoeaceece scovsee 9,985 0 O 
AMID scascnccvbtesescennecthingecttaves 3,694 0 0 








For the erection, &c., of a 44-stall stable, at Black- 
heath, Kent. Mr. H. R. Allen, srehitect :— 
Banks, accepted, 


For works, 118, Great Russell-street. Mr, W, Paice, 
architect :— 
Finch (accepted)  .......ecccesssssseee £225 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. I.—Mr. T.—W. T.—H. & 0.—R. W.—G. J.—A. T. H.—P. P.C.— 
A. P,—F. 8.—H. D.—Messrs. ¥.—J. W. W.—J. RB. M.—J. M.—B.— 
R. R.—H. C.—G. W.—J. W. 8.—O0. G.—T. & Co.—S. K.—H. P. (was 
too late).—S. L (adviee as to getting rid of rats should be sought from 
one who can see the premises).—Barrister-at-law (it would not be fair 
to. comment on paper as represented by our condensed report).—A 
Retined Builder (too late).—F. A. B, (next week). 


We are compelled to decline pointing out buoks and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accom; ‘ed 
by the name and address of the comin, mob meseomelly 
publication. 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
pablie meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under............s+00 4s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about tem words) .............. Os. Gd. 
Terms for series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 


FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) 


REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Adressed Box ——, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 

Cannot be forwarded, but must in all cases be called for, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 

THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 

For “ Situations Wanted ” Advertisements ...... 3d, per Week. 
For all other Advertisements ...0....sesceeseeces 6d. per Week, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Money Order, payable at the Post-office, King-street, 
Covent-garden, W.C. to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, addressed to 
No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the office 
before THREE o’elock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for TESTIMONIALS left at 
the Office in reply to Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
COPIES ONLY should be sent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” is suppled direct from the Office to residents in 
any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum. 
Prepaid. Remittances payable as above. 




















Bath Stone of Best Quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 


flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
slates are of a grey green tint, are stout, and 
made in all sizes. A large stock available for 
immediate delivery.—For further particulars, 
apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, R.8.0., Car. 
marthenshire.—[ADVT. | 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Mannfacturers of ENAMELLED and PLAIN 
SLATE CHIMNEY -PIECES, URINALS, &c, 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries, to any station in the Kingdom, 
Prices and terms on application. [Apvr.] 


VERITY BROTHERS. 

Patent Ventilator, or Air-Propeller, for the 
introduction of Cold or Warm air into Dwell. 
ings, &e, 

The machine may be seen in action at their 
Show-rooms, 127, Regent-street, London, W. 

The apparatus consista of a drum with a 
double set of fans, which are worked by a fly. 
wheel placed in the centre, and on the same axle 
as fans. The motive for this fly-wheel is arrived 
at bya small jet of water being directed on to 
it, causing both the wheel and fans to revolve 











for | with great velocity; the air passing through the 


machine at a rate equal to 2,500 feet per minute, 
if desired, according to size of apparatus. 

N.B.—The above machine may be used either 
as an exhauster or injector, as may be preferred, 
or both objects combined. 

Also Patentees of the Fireclay Burners for. 
Gas Fires and Cooking Purposes, and Patentees 
of the Tubular Gas Boiler for Baths and Con. 
servatories, &c. 

Designers and Manufacturers of Lamps and 
Candelabra. 

Office and Works, 155, Queen’s-road, Bays. 
water, W. [Apvr. | 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


0» 


OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Desoription, 
36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
epee LONDON, 8.E 


Illustrated List, two stamps. 


NOTICE. 
ESSRS. THOMAS DOCWRA & SOV, 


CONTRACTORS, BALL’S POND ROAD, 
heravy give Notice that they have no Business Connexion with aly 
other person of the same Name. 


DPAWINGS, Specifications, and Estimates 
for Buildings or Alterations 
a, b E econ SSaraaee 
ya prac! ug 
\. . 2, Boscobel- D8, 
A ek Reet teal, 


((OMPETISION PERSPECTIVES. 



















In the highest style, and on moderate 





on application to 





eoooooo 





Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts, [Advt.] 


terms. 
PLANS, DRAWINGS, and DESIGNS. 
DELTA, 15, York-buildings, Adelphi, London, w.c. 





TRELOAR & SONS, 


Contractors to H. M. Office of Works. 


Contractors to the Admiralty. 


Contractors to the War Office. 
Contractors to South Kensington Museum. 


Contractors to the Royal Albert Hall. 


Contractors to the Crystal Palace. 





CQCOA-NUT FIBRE MATS, 


Contractors to the Alexandra Palace. 
Contractors to the Royal Aquarium. 





MATTING; 


Floor Cloth, Linoleum, Turkey Carpets and Rugs. 
» LUDGATE HILL. 


ESTIMATES anp CATALOGUES FREE. 
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